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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed to enrich the vocational business 
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ough study of how businesses are organized, 
financed, and managed. All discussions are 
developed in a specific, concrete manner. In 
this way, practical information is given that 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
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trom other courses and will add new skills 
and knowledges that will be helpful, especially 
to those persons who will go to work for 
others or who will operate their own business. 
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20th Century Typewriting 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


There are many reasons why 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
the BEST for your students. One of the reasons for this superiority 
is the years of experience that have furnished a background for 
the new, different, and timesaving techniques and devices that are 
presented for the first time in the seventh edition. Nothing can 
replace the experience gained through the use of a textbook for | 
many years in the classroom “proving ground.” 








The following comment from a teacher tells a few of the reasons why 

20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING works 

so well in the classroom: “I like every- 

thing about your seventh edition — the W 

uncrowded pages; the eye-catching, a 

easy-to-read instructions with each Bag 

lesson; the emphasis on one-syllable — <> 

words in the early lessons; the liberal Ammay s — ~2 
. > fe SG — z 

use of technique cues; the simplified 


determination of word rates; and many PF, ‘ 
other features. It is the best book I have =" Y 
~ ~~ Yy; 
- 





ever used in my classes.” 


S 


rate of speed with control easily and 
guickly by using 20TH CENTURY 


TYPEWRITING, the best book for your 
students. Pn ar 
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Development of Future Business Executives 


For the past number of years industry has been so busy with its day-to-day 
performance, because of increased office work and a scarcity of highly skilled per- 
sons, that it has lost sight of the fact that some of those workers should be 
potential managers. The specialist — the man who is trained to do one job and 
to do it well — has been in demand. We in business education have been follow- 
ing the tide, and have been busy training specialists. However, we are becoming 
increasingly more cognizant of the fact that the men who hold the top-paying, 
responsible jobs in their companies usually are not specialists — they are man- 
agers, with broad backgrounds in training and experience. 


Executives have in the past been promoted from departments such as Sales, 
Production, and Finance. Why shouldn’t the future executives in business come 
out of the office as well as these other departments? 


We, the business teachers, have the best opportunity to discover our nation’s 
business executives. Let us encourage our students to consider business manage- 
ment as a fertile field for advancement beyond a narrow field of specialization. 
Let us answer the businessman who says, ‘‘The young man we hire usually gets 
along fine for about five years, but then we are disappointed, and we regretfully 
remove his name from the list of potential executives.’’ Let us include in our 
skill courses training in getting along with others so that he can deal properly 
with his superiors and subordinates; practice in case method procedure (or 
problem solving) so that he can grasp problems outside his special field of con- 
centration; and understanding of the functions of business and their inter- 
relationships. 


If the bookkeeper, the stenographer, the file clerk, or other skills employee 
understands the background of each of the tasks he is expected to perform, he 
will be at an advantage in making the transition from a skills job into a man- 
agerial position. One of our greatest failings in business education in the past 
has been too much concentration on the skill itself and too little on interpreta- 
tive understandings. We, as teachers, have as our greatest task that of inspiring 
the student with the desire to understand everything which he is required to do. 


We will assume that the person going into business needs to have a skill 
with which to perform a beginning job — typewriting, machine operation, book- 
keeping and accounting skills, etc. We will give him those skills in our classes 
as entering wedges into business; but let us also see that he will be given a chance 
to show management that he has those qualities which distinguish him as a 


potential manager. 
A fetid Braga 


F. Kendrick Bangs, president of Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association; University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder 
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Why Do High School Students Select 
a Business Education Program? 


by SISTER MARY LOURDES, S.N.D. 
NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sister Mary Lourdes presents some of the findings from a 
study entitled ‘‘A Study to Determine the Factors That 
Influence Students to Select Business Subjects.’ This study 
was conducted among students in high schools of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame in Cleveland, but many of the results un- 
doubtedly apply to students in other schools. 


The purpose of this study was to discover 
the reasons that motivated students to 
select business subjects. A questionnaire was 
prepared and administered to 1,361 high 
school students. The findings revealed that 
the most influential reason for taking 
business subjects was the need for business 
knowledge and skills for vocational purposes. 
“T plan to teach business subjects,” was 
ranked as having the least influence. 

A comparison of the factors on the basis 
of the year in high school did not have much 
effect on the choices made. The primary 
motives of both boys and girls were similar. 
Reasons for taking business subjects did not 
vary greatly between business and non- 
business majors. 


Such factors as the educational, occupa- 
tional, and economic status of parents had 
an indirect influence upon the choice made 
by the students in their selection of courses. 

The students were asked’ to read each 
statement carefully and to decide whether it 
influenced them to select business subjects. 
If they thought it did, they were to indicate 
the degree by placing a check mark in one 
of the columns: “Very Great Influence, 
Much Influence, Some Influence, Very Little 
Influence.” If the statement did not apply, 
“No Influence” was checked. 

The information in Table I indicates the 
factors that rank highest in having “Very 
Great Influence” in selecting a business 
program. 





TABLE I 


FACTORS CHECKED BY PARTICIPATING STUDENTS AS HAVING 
VERY GREAT INFLUENCE ON THEIR CHOICE OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS 








Factors Number Per Cent 
I want to acquire speed and accuracy in typewriting and shorthand 
for the sake of putting these skills to work where and when they 
are needed. 598 43.9 
Business education will equip me mentally, physically, and spiritu- 
ally, so that I can take a competent and efficient part in our every- 
day life. 566 41.6 
I want to learn how to use the things of earth that I may thereby 
gain the things of God. 376 27.6 
I think an understanding of business is essential to modern living. 337 24.8 
I will not be able to attend college after graduation; this course 
would prepare me for a good position. 324 23.8 
I feel that I am better fitted for business than any other field. 288 21.2 
Typewriters, comptometers, and other office machines interest me, 
so I signed up for business in order to be able to use these machines. 244 17.9 
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The five factors in the study that rank 
lowest in influence are: 

(1) I plan to teach business subjects. 

(2) My brother or sister took a business 
course. 

(3) I need more business information to 
operate my own business, or to assist my 
parents in operating their business. 

(4) My father (or other relative or friend) 


works in an office and upon graduation I am 
assured of a job. 

(5) A number of my friends are taking 
business subjects and I wanted to be in class 
with them. 

In combining all of the choices which 
indicated some degree of influence in the 
selection of a business program, the factors 


shown in Table II ranked highest. 


TABLE Il 


FACTORS RANKED BY PARTICIPATING STUDENTS HAVING 
INFLUENCE ON THEIR CHOICE OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS 








Factors Number Per Cent 

Business education will equip me mentally, physically, and spiritu- 

ally, so that I can take a competent and efficient part in our every- 

day life. 1225 90.0 
I want to acquire speed and accuracy in typewriting and shorthand 

for the sake of putting these skills to work where and when they are 

needed. 1219 89.6 
I think an understanding of business is essential to modern living. 1119 88.1 
I want to learn how to use the things of earth that I may thereby 

gain the things of God. 1114 81.9 
I feel I am better fitted for business than any other field. 989 72.7 
Typewriters, comptometers, and other office machines interest me, 

so I signed up for business in order to be able to use these machines. 946 69.5 
I am taking business subjects for personal-use only. 914 67.2 
I will not be able to attend college after graduation; this course 

would prepare me for a good position. 905 66.5 
I had no specific reasons, but have taken business subjects with 

the hope of finding an area of interest. 857 63.0 
I think business subjects are more interesting and/or are easier 

than academic. 848 62.3 
I need the credit to graduate. 732 53.8 
This subject was required in the major or minor I had chosen. 684 50.2 
Movies, television, magazines portray work in an office as an ideal 684 50.2 


place to work. 








As a result of this study, the following 
conclusions were reached: 

1. One of the most important conclusions 
to be derived from this study is the fact that 
the reasons given by the students for taking 
business subjects are in accord with the 
objectives of business education. 

2. Even though the vocational aim is still 
the major reason why these students selected 
business subjects, it would seem from the 
ranking of the factors according to the total 
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amount of influence that in the near future 
this vocational aim might be superseded by 
the nonvocational objective. Ninety per cent 
of the students participating in this study 
were cognizant of the fact that a knowledge 
of business education, designed to help them 
become intelligent consumers, was essential 
for modern living. Perhaps this factor alone 
helps to explain the increase in the enroll- 
ment of business classes. 
(Concluded on page 350) 
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Office Practice— Frosting the Cake 


by MRS. ROSALYN S. ABEL 
JOHN H. FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL 
SUN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Office practice offers the teacher an opportunity to 

review many fundamentals which the students should 

have learned. Mrs. Abel suggests a recipe for making 
your office practice class very practical. 





We in business education are 
fortunate to be able to offer a 
senior course like office practice 
in which we have an opportunity 
to polish our students before they 
graduate. Office practice offers us 
an opportunity to consolidate the 
skills and knowledges learned in 
other business courses and to 
provide many practical and worth- 
while experiences similar to those 
found in a real office. 

From typing to telephoning, 
from filing to figuring, from dup- 
licating to office machines — the 
textbooks in the field contain 
many excellent units and a wealth of ac- 
tivities for our students. Yet, there is an 
urgent need for teachers to stand back and 
get a better perspective of what they are 
trying to accomplish. If we regard office 
practice as a finishing course, I like to think 
of it as putting the frosting on the cake, 
then we must weave into our teaching cer- 
tain “measuring sticks” by which the public 
judges our graduates, by which parents 
judge their children, by which businessmen 
judge their beginning office workers. When 
asked what some of these measuring sticks 
are, four come to my mind rather quickly: 
(1) A knowledge of fundamentals; (2) The 
ability to think clearly; (3) Typing skill; 
and (4) Personality and poise. 

First, let us consider fundamentals. We 
must teach and review the three R’s. Office 
practice teachers should not feel that the 
three R’s are the job of some other teacher 
or that it is too late to help students who 
have not mastered them by now. Think of 
the impression the businessman gets of the 
beginning office worker who cannot figure 
a discount on an invoice. Compare this with 
the impression he has of the new worker who 
cannot operate the duplicating machine. 
The businessman thinks nothing of showing 
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the office worker how to run the 
machine but he is shocked at 
having to explain percentage! In 
reviewing math, we teachers must 
remember that it is not quantity 
but quality that counts. Have 
you ever considered presenting 
four or five math problems as a 
daily warm-up exercise? 

From math we go to written 
English. What does the business- 
man think when he finds that the 
worker cannot write a simple 
telephone message or compose a 
memo for the office bulletin board? 
In office practice there should be 
ample opportunity for our students to write 
memos, messages, and simple letters; and 
we must check each paper to see where 
individuals need help on the conventions of 
written English. 

Closely allied with written English is 
spelling. Some spelling words should be 
practiced each week. ‘Try dictating ten 
words each day and then quickly letting 
students check their own papers to see where 
they made an error. Spelling tests would 
follow only after class drill. 

So much for the three R’s, but there are 
two more — judgment or problem-solving 
thinking. Because business education so 
often is skill and drill, our students get little 
practice in the problem-solving type of 
thinking. Office practice provides us with 
hundreds of opportunities to give our 
students practice in thinking out solutions. 
Sample problems which may be presented 
are, ““What would you. do when someone 
refuses to give his name on the telephone?” 
**What do you do when your co-worker reads 
magazines and expects you to do her work 
and yours, too?” ‘What would you say to 
the employer who asks you to type five 
stencils in your lunch hour?” 

(Continued on page 352) 
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Imperatives in Planning the Secondary 
School Business Edueation Curriculum 


by DORIS H. CRANK 

DeKALB JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and 

FLOYD L. CRANK 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


In view of the present attacks on education, here is a 
solid platform on which business teachers can improve 
and defend their programs. 


Any curriculum must be regarded as an 
organized body of experiences through which 
a student passes on his way to the achieve- 
ment of final goals. Think of the curriculum 
as along corridor. At one end of the corridor 
stands the student. At the other end is the 
Utopia that all teachers dream their students 
will reach — the point in the developmental 
process where students are informed, respon- 
sible, self-directing individuals with strong 
moral fibre and a well-developed sense of 
values. Between these two imaginary points 
lie all the experiences that will occupy the 
mind of the student as he moves slowly 
through this corridor. 

This concept can be applied to any phase 
of student development and growth. The 
high school curriculum will consist of all 
experiences in which students are involved 
during the three or four years of high school 
work. The business education curriculum 
will consist of all the experiences of a busi- 
ness nature that pupils pass through on their 
way to becoming responsible adults and 
members of a business society. 

According to this concept, the mere provi- 
sion of opportunities and experiences does 
not constitute a curriculum. Only when 
individuals are actually involved and ac- 
tually pass through the experiences can we 
say that they comprise the curriculum. 

Such a concept is significant from at Jeast 
two standpoints. First of all, it must be 
recognized that the curriculum is a means to 
an end, not the end itself. If the curriculum 
is comprised of student experiences, then 
these experiences are used by students as 
vehicles to reach the desired goals. 

The second reason why this concept is 
important is that the teacher must be 
regarded as the most influential factor in the 
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curriculum. In the final analysis, the teacher 
decides the experiences that the students will 
have. The framework that is set up by 
administrators, curriculum specialists, cur- 
riculum committees, and the like, can serve 
only as boundaries within which the teacher 
and the learners will operate. Details within 
the framework usually are left to the teacher 
and the learners within individual class- 
rooms. The corridor of business experiences 
will include everything that is done in the 
shorthand, typewriting, office practice, book- 
keeping, basic business, distributive educa- 
cation, and other occupational courses—plus 
any other experiences of a business nature. 

It must be recognized, of course, that the 
interpretation of the curriculum to the 
learner is an essential factor in curriculum 
development. This is partially a guidance 
function and partially a motivation function 
by the classroom teacher. The general 
framework of the curriculum — purposes 
and functions of the various courses — 
ordinarily will be interpreted through advis- 
ing and counseling. Curriculum interpreta- 
tion is important because the type of 
students who are enrolled in business classes 
will determine very largely the kind of 
experiences that can be provided for those 
classes. 

With this brief background information, 
let us now consider what seems to be the 
most significant imperatives in planning the 
secondary school business education cur- 
riculum. 

1. The business education curriculum must 
be strongly vocational in nature and must 
include the minimum essentials for job 
training. The minimum essentials must be 
applied especially to terminal education 
students. These minimum essentials will 
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include: An area of job skills; the develop- 
ment of personal qualities; and sufficient 
occupational intelligence to permit successful 
initial performance and advancement on the 
job. 
; The areas of job skills will include the 
training that is required of clerical workers, 
stenographic workers, secretarial employees, 
bookkeeping employees, office machine 
operators, and sales and distributive em- 
ployees. Students need more than one 
specific skill; they need an area of skills. 

Personal qualities that must be developed 
are the ones that we've been trying for 
years to develop. Sometimes, however, we 
neglect the development of personal qualities 
simply because we get tired of the repetition 
that is necessary. There is no shortcut to 
success in this area. It is absolutely essential 
for the teacher to exemplify the qualities 
that need development. Many personal 
qualities — which in reality are expressions 
of attitudes—are caught rather than 
taught. In addition, the teacher must insist 
every class period of every day of every 
school year that students be prompt, 
thorough, dependable, creative, accurate, 
courteous, and respectful. A major respon- 
sibility of the teacher is to demand that all 
work of her students reflect these attitudes. 

The background information needed by 
the terminal student will include information 
about the requirements and demands of 
business positions, economic information 
that is necessary for job success, and the 
basic understandings in the vast area of 
human relations. It is imperative that 
curricular experiences be provided to fulfill 
this background information. 

It is advisable to Offer vocational courses 
as near as possible to the time of employ- 
ment. It may be wise to consider the pos- 
sibility of providing refresher curricular 
experiences immediately prior to graduation. 
Would it be advisable, for instance, to offer 
a one-semester shorthand transcription re- 
fresher course during the semester immedi- 
ately prior to employment or a clerical 
typing refresher course for one semester 
immediately prior to graduation? Such a 
practice certainly has some strong points in 
its favor. 

A final consideration for this imperative 
involves work experience programs. The 
purposes of work experience programs are to 
bridge the gap between the classroom and 
the job and to provide accelerated motiva- 
tion for learning immediately before entering 
the job market. When work experience 
programs are quite highly structured and 
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strongly controlled, the high school studen: 
can participate in no more beneficial ex- 
periences. When, however, these programs 
are operated with inadequate supervision, 
or purely for the purpose of giving students 
an opportunity to earn money, or under such 
conditions that simple and routine jobs are 
performed for long periods of time, the work 
experience programs cease to be of enough 
value to justify their existence. 

2. The business education curriculum must 
include the general education aspects of 
business. Consumer and personal-use in- 
formation and skills are developed through 
curricular experiences in business education. 
It is almost undisputed among business 
education authorities that every high school 
student will participate in experiences in 
basic business. The general business course 
which provides general education experiences 
for freshmen and sophomores is highly 
recommended. In such a course, experiences 
are provided for the development of com- 
petent consumers and for the development 
of necessary personal-use information and 
skills. 

Economic literacy as a function of basic 
business is a necessary part of the general 
education of all students. The business 
education department must not neglect its 
curricular responsibilities for the develop- 
ment of economic literacy. 

In addition to basic business as general 
education, typewriting is gaining recognition 
as a necessary communications skill. Type- 
writing in the junior high school, for example, 
is almost purely general education and is 
quite widely accepted as a part of the 
curriculum. The acceptance of typewriting 
aS a communications tool has very serious 
implications for the high school typewriting 
teacher. 

The refinement of fundamental processes 
is also a general education function of the 
business education curriculum. Funda- 
mental processes include reading, writing, 
computation, and communication. Since 
skills in these areas have been in the process 
of development for many years, the chief 
responsibility of business teachers lies in the 
refinement of these skills. It is necessary to 
provide systematic review and practice in 
each of the fundamental processes. 

3. The business education curriculum must 
function as an integral segment of the total 
curriculum, not as an appendage to the 
curriculum. To implement this imperative 
it is necessary that business teachers be 
instrumental in developing the policies in 
all-school curriculum committees. Business 
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teachers should initiate continuous review 
of the total school curriculum and the way 
that business education fits into this cur- 
riculum. The business teacher actively 
promotes an all-school practice in which 
every department assumes responsibility 
for providing curricular for students of 
all ability levels. This does not mean that all 
students are expected to enroll in foreign 
language classes. It does mean, however, 
that the social studies department, the 
science department, the math department, 
etc., must provide curricular experiences for 
the low ability students as well as the 
medium and the high ability students. The 
business teacher has a definite responsibility 
to serve on curriculum committees, to work 
on curriculum projects, and to insist that 
no one department in the high school has 
major responsibility for slow learners nor 
has prior claim to the gifted. Business educa- 
tion has sufficient merit in the high school 
curriculum that it really needs no justifica- 
tion. It is essential, however, that this fact 
be made known to all people in the school. 
The business department need not serve as a 
dumping ground for poor students when all 
departments recognize responsibility for 
providing curricular experiences for students 
of all ability levels. Only by hard work and 
good salesmanship on the part of the business 
teacher can the business education cur- 
riculum have the same standing in the school 
and community as other curricula. 
What do these generalizations mean to 
you as a business teacher? 
1. You will serve on 
curriculum committee. 
2. You will initiate evaluation programs. 
3. You will learn the content of offerings 
in other departments. 
4. You will keep other departments in- 
formed of your own curricular offerings. 
. You will make sure that business 
subject matter is taught by business 
teachers. 
6. You will periodically explain to your 
administrator the importance and 
values of business education offerings. 


the all-school 


or 


Through such measures the business edu- 
cation curriculum can function as an integral 
segment of the total curriculum, not as an 
appendage. 

4. The business education curriculum must 
be developed to meet the needs of every student 
who can profit from business curricular 
experiences. Business education curriculum 
must be set up to provide experiences for 
varying levels of ability. In addition, there 
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must be a wide range of experiences to meet 
the interest of the students. It should be 
kept in mind that meeting the needs of all 
students is fulfilling the goal of all education 
for all youth. Meeting the needs of all 
students must not be considered a threat to 
the stature of the curriculum. Implementa- 
tion of this imperative means that curricular 
experiences will be provided for slow learners, 
average learners, and fast learners, and for 
students with stenographic interests, book- 
keeping interests, clerical interests, dis- 
tributive education interests, etc. In addi- 
tion, standards for the various experiences 
must be “set up” in accordance with abilities. 
We must strive diligently to select students 
for the various curricular experiences. If 
this is done, then standards can be “set up” 
in accordance with ability. It is entirely 
unnecessary to expect the same level of 
performance from a slow learning office 
practice class as you would a gifted secre- 
tarial practice class. 

5. The business education curriculum must 
be developed around sound guidance practices. 
The curricular experiences within each class 
will depend upon the type of student per- 
mitted to enroll in that class. In some areas 
of business education students must be 
rather highly selected. In the first year of 
typewriting, little or no _ selectivity is 
necessary. In second year or clerical type- 
writing, the students should have a pro- 
nounced vocational interest and should be 
average or above average in ability. In 
record-keeping classes, fast learners should 
not be permitted to enroll in a class that is 
designed for slow learners. In vocational 
bookkeeping, strong interest and above 
average ability are necessary. Shorthand 
and transcription students will be selected on 
the basis of academic record. 

Personality and interest are the main 
criteria for selecting distributive education 
students. Basic business experiences will be 
provided for all students. If ability and 
achievement sectioning are possible, basic 
business learning will be much more effec- 
tive. It is incumbent upon the basic business 
teacher, however, to accept all levels of 
ability and to provide appropriate ex- 
periences. 

The business educator has a responsibility 
for alerting guidance personnel to the re- 
quirements and demands of the business 
curricular offerings. Unless we let guidance 
people know the kinds of students who must 
be enrolled in the various offerings, we can 
expect extreme ranges of abilities and 
interest in the students we get. 
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Business education teachers can do a great 
deal to help students get into the correct 
curricular experiences simply by individual 
counseling and personal conversations with 
the students. Some other suggestions for 
developing the business education program 
around sound guidance principles are: 

1. Business education teachers should 
serve as members of the guidance staff 
or the guidance committee. 

2. A placement service by the business 
education department can provide 
information for curriculum develop- 
ment. 

3. A follow-up study of graduates can be 
used as a basis for developing curricular 
offerings. 

4. Test scores can be used to help deter- 
mine the necessary curricular ex- 
periences. A fairly new battery of 
aptitude tests is the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests. These tests have certain 
implications for curricular offerings. 

*°6. The business education curriculum must 
be a cooperative venture, enlisting the aid of 
school officials, businessmen, parents, and 
former students. A major implication of this 
imperative is that continuous surveys of 
the employment community serve as bases 
for curriculum development and improve- 
ment. Certainly there is 20 more accurate 
method of determining the curricular ex- 
periences that students should have than to 
learn precisely what is expected of them on 
the job. 

Another, but perhaps less_ effective 
method, is to use advisory committees from 
the business community when special needs 
arise. 

It goes without saying, that curricular 
experiences in the business education depart- 
ment will include well planned and effective 
use of all the community resources that are 
available — speakers, field trips, interviews, 
business forms, house organs, and the like. 

One other aspect of the cooperative 
development of the curriculum is the use of 
the community as a work-experience labora- 
tory for business education students. Such 
work experience programs provide part-time 
workers and ultimately future employees 
for the community. 

7. The business education curriculum must 
be the outgrowth of community needs. This 
imperative actually is an extension of No. 6, 
but it is significant enough that it deserves a 
place by itself. The surveys of the business 
community and the followup studies of 
graduates will reveal the community de- 
mands and needs. It is important to remem- 
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ber that the employment community must 
not be restricted to immediate geographic 
areas. Many of the curricular experiences 
must be organized in such a way that their 
benefits will transfer to all similar situations. 

8. Changing emphases in education may 
necessitate the realignment and restructuring 
of curricular experiences in business education. 
Business teachers must be conscious of the 
current attacks on education and must 
recognize the necessity for clearly defined 
objectives. It is absolutely imperative that 
we know where we are going in the business 
education area. Curricular experiences are 
then provided to get us there. 

It is necessary, too, for business teachers 
to recognize the possibility that they may 
have less time to teach business education 
subjects. When and if such conditions arise, 
business teachers must diligently strive to 
eliminate all curricular experiences that are 
non-essential. 

Teaching methodology and _ techniques 
must be improved so that all the time avail- 
able is devoted solely to teaching and 
learning. This means that anything remotely 
resembling busy work or pure time- 
consuming activities will be eliminated. 

In addition, business teachers must be 
aware that the personnel of their business 
classes may change. In some instances the 
quality of students will improve. In other 
instances, the quality of students may be 
poorer. In any event, curricular experiences 
will have to be restructured or realigned to 
meet the needs of the changing personnel. 

It must be recognized, too, that certain 
business education offerings may need to be 
telescoped. For example, second-year typing 
or at least the fourth-semester of typewriting 
may need to become clerical office practice. 
Likewise, fourth-semester shorthand may 
need to become secretarial office practice. 

9. The equipment in the business education 
curriculum must be viewed as an essential 
factor of the curriculum. The scope of the 
business education program may well depend 
upon the equipment that is available. It 
is necessary that the equipment in the class- 
room be representative of the equipment 
that is used in the community. Business 
educators should take the lead in knowing 
the new types of equipment that are capable 
of doing better jobs for business, and they 
should be willing to act as advisors to busi- 
nessmen in the matter of necessary office 
equipment. The business teacher must 
recognize, too, that equipment can be 
justified as a part of the curriculum only 

(Concluded on page 350) 
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Eeonomiec Edueation Comes of Age 


by JAMES GEMMELL 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


The story of the activities of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education 


Today’s citizen in mid-twentieth 
century America is touched and 
troubled by a host of economic 
problems. He may not understand 
the forces at work that help in a 
dramatic fashion to shape his 
destiny, but he is indeed aware of 
their existence. Fortunately among 
our leadership there are potent 
voices calling our attention to the 
fact that democracy is doomed if 
it fails on the economic front, and 
this despite what it may accom- 
plish in the cultural and human 
relations areas. The very act of 
living in a democracy calls on us 
to reach wise decisions on a host of complex 
economic issues. The prerequisite to wisdom 
in economic action is possession of economic 
understanding. The stakes are high, in- 
volving the survival of democracy and 
human freedom. Freedom will vanish when 
democracy expires, and democracy will be 
scrapped if it ever fails to perform the 
political-economic tasks that we assign to it. 
Consequently the case for economics in the 
schools is as valid as the case for democracy 
itself. 

For many years the American Economic 
Association has been concerned officially 
with the teaching of economics at the 
collegiate level. About two years ago, a new 
channel was opened with the appointment 
of a standing committee to concern itself 
with the teaching of economic understanding 
in elementary and secondary schools and in 
adult education. Major credit for instigating 
this action belongs to the Joint Council on 
Economic Education. Not all economists 
are happy about this action. Some econo- 
mists are merely apathetic to the idea that 
economics should be included in the curricu- 
lum of the public schools. They have no 
strong convictions one way or another. On 
the other hand, a few are hostile to it, 
asserting that economics cannot be taught 

1 Hereafter referred to as JCEE. 
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below the college level. They 
parrot the familiar cliché about a 
little knowledge being a dangerous 
thing. 

A DECADE OF DECISION. During 
the past ten years the Joint 
Council on Economic Education! 
and thousands of educators it has 
influenced have gathered evidence 
that refutes these assertions. The 
evidence shows clearly that eco- 
nomics can be taught to elemen- 
tary and secondary school students 
with meaning and with desirable 
consequences. The hope of ‘the 
JCEE that economic education 
will spread to more schools is one that is 
born of desperation. The urgency resides in 
a statistic — that the majority of high school 
graduates never enter college; hence, the 
formal understanding with which they 
approach the political-economic problems of 
the twentieth century comes to them through 
the contact they have with economics in the 
public schools. 

The JCEE concedes and indeed champions 
the notion that we need to question the kind 
and quality of instruction in economics to 
which our youth are exposed. But we may 
no longer legitimately doubt whether eco- 
nomic education can be successfully con- 
ducted in public schools. It was this 
conviction that led the American Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment to appoint a Committee on Economic 
Competence. At present, this committee is 
developing an authoritative statement on 
economic education that will influence 
directors of curriculum and instruction in 
our public schools. It was this conviction 
also that persuaded the National Council for 
the Social Studies to become officially 
affiliated with the JCEE, thereby signifying 
the importance attached to the economic 
education of future teachers by this pro- 
fessional group. Functional cooperation 
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exists also between the JCEE and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and several regional 
associations of economists. These accom- 
plishments bespeak of a significant ground 
swell in the economic education of the young. 
A SALUTE TO JCEE. The JCEE celebrated 
its Tenth Anniversary in 1958. The editors 
and staff of THe Batance SuHEeEt have 
opened their columns and I have accepted 
the invitation to prepare this article as a 
tribute to the esteem in which we in business 
education hold the JCEE. In a sense this 
gesture is a reaffirmation of the need for the 
services of this non-profit educational organ- 
ization. From the very beginning, business 
educators embraced the conviction upon 
which the JCEE was founded — that the 
economic and social problems of our society 
are both complex and crucial; that in a 
democracy the decisions on economic and 
social policy must be made by ordinary 
citizens and, therefore, that our public 
schools have a major responsibility for 
developing the competence of youth in the 
area of economic citizenship. To implement 
this conviction, such respected leaders as 
Bahr, Enterline, Price, Tonne, Trytten, 
Veon, Woodward, and other talented 
teachers from the field of business education 
have participated as directors, consultants, 
and participants in workshops and con- 
ferences in cooperation with the JCEE. 
Further evidence of the affinity between 
the two groups is recorded in the fact that 
in 1955 the JCEE turned to the field of 
business education inviting the writer to 
serve as the Executive Director of the 
Commission on Economics in Teacher Edu- 
cation, an endeavor sponsored by JCEE in 
cooperation with the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, American 
Economic Association, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Education, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, and 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 
The Commission conducted a_ national 
survey of prevailing practices in teacher 
preparation institutions with regard to 
economic education. The survey revealed 
that these institutions were falling short in 
providing future teachers with economic 
understanding. A majority of these institu- 
tions were eager to do something about the 
matter. The Commission pursued its find- 
ings by developing a cooperative college 
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program. National workshops and con- 
ferences were held. The participants con- 
stituted teams of economists and professional 
educators from the cooperating colleges. 
Plans were formulated for the conduct of 
experimental courses that would stress a 
more functional type of economic education 
for future teachers. At the close of 1955, the 
JCEE on the recommendation of its Evalu- 
ation Committee incorporated the Com- 
mission’s program into its own total program. 
Thus a new link was forged. Whereas in the 
past the JCEE had concentrated primarily 
on instruction in the public schools and in 
adult education, it now added a college and 
university program to its scope of operation. 
This important phase of the JCEE work is 
pursued with vigor today. Several business 
educators are importantly involved in it. 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION THROUGH BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. Business classrooms in many 
states have become laboratories for the 
conduct of pilot projects in which new 
methods of economic education have been 
tested in practical school situations. General 
business classes, in particular, have been 
particularly well adapted to such projects. 
To their everlasting credit, there are many 
business teachers in our schools who are 
attempting new things in new ways — who 
are attempting the “too difficult” and the 
“impossible” by employing newly devised 
techniques. Problem solving, for example, 
has been used as a technique in the study of 
such persistent economic problem areas as 
housing, economic security, inflation, unem- 
ployment, agriculture, world trade, and 
others. Many skillful business teachers have 
succeeded in integrating the problem solving 
approach with those analytical concepts 
familiar to professional economists, and they 
have done it in a way that possesses both 
meaning and interest for the learner. The 
allegation that business education faculties 
view teaching as their primary function and 
leave research entirely to graduate students 
is without foundation, unless one adopts a 
very limited view of the meaning of educa- 
tional research. Rather it remains to be seen 
whether we possess the wisdom and the 
vision to implement in the classroom the 
results of experiments already completed. 
Other evidences of the scholarly interest of 
leaders in business education to do something 
concrete to hasten the development of eco- 
nomic education in secondary schools are 
reflected in the publication of the 1958 
American Business Education Yearbook 
with the theme, Educating Youth for Eco- 
nomic Competence. Another carefully pre- 
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pared document, Let’s Educate Youth for 
Effective Business Life,? contains suggestions 
for curriculum reform based on the con- 
sidered judgment of twelve people who have 
done pioneer work in economic education 
within the framework of existing business 
curriculum patterns. 

Obviously then there are many ways in 
which business education contributes to 
economic education and these ways have 
cemented a community of relationship 
between business teachers as a group and 
the JCEE. The benefits derived from the 
association are reciprocal. Yet there are 
many schools and teachers failing to make 
maximum use of the services offered to them 
by the JCEE. 

LOCAL AND REGIONAL COUNCILS. If a teacher 
or school administrator desires to make 
maximum use of JCEE services to schools, 
the first step he should take is to determine 
whether or not a local or a regional council 
on economic education has been organized in 
his area to serve local needs on a year round 
basis. These affiliated councils on economic 
education are patterned after the JCEE and 
are dedicated to objectivity. Last year they 
raised nearly a half million dollars in their 
own localities to help improve economic 
education in their own communities. 

Under the leadership of educators, and 
governed by boards of trustees selected from 
the teaching profession, business, labor, farm 
and research organizations, they have effec- 
tively supplied the community-wide support 
so necessary to lift the teaching of economics 
above the contests of pressure groups, there- 
by assuring the academic integrity of this 
subject in the public schools. Many of these 
councils employ trained personnel to serve 
as executive directors or field workers to 
assure on-the-spot help for schools when 
needed. Seminars may be arranged during 
the year for teachers, special consultants are 
available, and demonstrations of classroom 
projects can be conducted. The executive 
director serves as coordinator, tying together 
the college aspects of the program with the 
school phases, and facilitates the publication 
of appropriate materials dealing with aspects 
of the local economy. Many useful teachers’ 
guides, bibliographies, and other materials 
for teachers can be obtained from the 
councils or direct from the JCEE on request. 
Perhaps the best way to get an overview of 
available materials is to request the JCEE 
to send a list of its publications. 


WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS. Workshops for 
teachers and school administrators during 
the summer form an important part of the 
JCEE program. Most of the workshops are 
co-sponsored by one or more colleges or 
universities and run from two to three 
weeks. Fellowships are granted to the 
participants and are financed from the funds 
raised locally by the regional councils. The 
participants meet with economists, curricu- 
lum specialists, and representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, farm, and government. The 
mornings are usually devoted to lectures on 
economic topics. During the afternoons, the 
participants break up into small groups to 
concentrate on developing specific teaching 
materials and methods incorporating the 
topics of the morning. Last summer more 
than forty workshops were held. Some 
universities are experimenting with a differ- 
ent approach which takes the university to 
the local community for the workshop rather 
than vice versa. In this manner it is believed 
that a greater impact can be achieved on a 
given community. This approach is less 
costly; hence, more teachers can be reached 
with a like expenditure of funds. Both types 
of workshops appear to have their unique 
advantages. 

COOPERATING SCHOOLS PROJECT. In still 
another manner, the JCEE is endeavoring to 
effect curriculum change through the Co- 
operating Schools Project. This project 
provides the laboratory for the actual testing 
of new methods of economic education in 
practical school situations. Twenty school 
systems participate each year in this phase 
of the program. Advisory committees from 
the local communities assist the schools in 
carrying out the experiments. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROGRAM. One of 
the most helpful programs for improving the 
teaching of economics consists of 55 experi- 
mental projects that have been underway 
during the past year in the classrooms of 
some of our top-flight colleges of education 
under the joint sponsorship of economists 
and professional educators. These projects 
use different teaching approaches but they 
are jointly planned and evaluated by econo- 
mists and teacher education specialists. 
Through the help of the JCEE all the 
participants are given an opportunity to 
exchange ideas and experiences through a 
published newsletter and through specially 
arranged conferences. The JCEE serves as a 
clearinghouse for information and ideas and 


2This publication, origina!ly produced under a grant from the Esso Standard Oil Company given to New York 
University, has been reprinted by South-Western Publishing Company as Monograph 98 and is available on request. 
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as a catalytic agent to bring together able 
people who are trying to develop a more 
functional type of economic instruction for 
future teachers regardless of their teaching 
majors. 

Fifty-five projects is still short of the 
millenium, but it does prove that some 
economists and teacher education specialists 
have their eye on the target and are im- 
proving their aim. The target is those people 
who eventually will teach in our elementary 
and secondary schools. We need to think 
seriously about what can be done to enhance 
their economic understanding. Teachers who 
are poorly trained in economics can scarcely 
be expected to be effective in helping their 
pupils gain economic understanding. We 
must find ways to improve on our past 
performances. 

AN ACTION PROGRAM FOR YOUR SCHOOL. 
We recall the oft-repeated phrase, ““He who 
generalizes, generally lies,’ and there is 
sufficient truth in the phrase to urge caution 
in prescribing specific programs of action for 
every school to follow. Yet there are several 
steps that might be regarded as basic by any 
school seriously interested in improving 
economic education. Some of these steps 
are the following: 


1. Examine the present curriculum to 
discover the opportunities for introduction 
of economic understandings. 

2. Select specific teachers for experimental 
work in the classroom. 


8. Organize a library of materials that 
will be available to these teachers. 


4. Develop the basic understandings in 
economics that are appropriate to the local 
and national economy. 

5. Develop teachers’ guides for the im- 
portant areas to be studied. 

6. Locate consultants available to work 
with the schools in both method and content. 


7. Plan an in-service program for teachers 
to add to their proficiency in method and 
content. 


in carrying out such an action program, 
there should be emphasis on widespread 
community participation. Where support 
for the teacher and the school is provided by 
a representative lay citizen group, curricu- 
lum development and teaching improvement 
can take place in an atmosphere of security. 
It goes without saying, of course, that an 
action program should stress the goal of 
objectivity and should be non-political and 
non-partisan in nature. Such a program 
properly conceived and executed should 
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produce citizens who will have a better 
grasp of what it means to live responsibly in 
our democracy. 


Why Do High School Students 
Select a 
Business Education Program? 
(Continued from page 341) 

3. Business teachers should be concerned 
about the very small proportion of students 
who expect to become business teachers. 

4. The boys and girls in this study seemed 
to have much freedom in selecting their 
program of studies while in high school. 
Only 5 per cent of the students were greatly 
influenced by the insistence of parents or the 
advice of others, and over 63 per cent were 
not influenced in any degree. 

5. Almost all the boys and the business 
majors (only five boys in this category) who 
participated in this study had very specific 
reasons for pursuing a business course, and 
they were not greatly influenced by other 
factors. There was evidence to indicate that 
some students, especially among the fresh- 
men, were selecting business subjects for 
very trivial reasons. 

6. The investigator believes that the 
respondents in this survey represent students 
in other sections of the country, and that 
their reasons for selecting business subjects 
probably would apply to the majority of the 
boys and girls in other secondary schools. 
These reasons are important to the student; 
and the basic motives that cause students 
to select business subjects should be known 
by the parents, teachers and administrators. 














Planning the Secondary School 
Business Education Curriculum 
(Continued from page 346) 
when it is used with maximum efficiency. 
A study of the flow of work and efficient 
placement of machines must be a criterion 
for planning business education classrooms. 
The available equipment is as much a part 
of the curriculum as any other experience 

that is provided. 

10. The business education curriculum must 
develop desirable attitudes and appreciations. 
Many — perhaps even most — of the per- 
sonal characteristics that are essential to 
business success must be thought of as 
attitudes to be developed: accuracy, 
thoroughness, dependability, neatness, punc- 
tuality. As business teachers we must strive 
constantly to incorporate attitude develop- 
ment into the curricular experiences that are 
provided for students. 
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Someone has said, ““The lecture system is a 
process by which words are mysteriously 
transferred from the lecture notes of the 
teacher to the notebook of the student with- 
out passing through the mind of either.”? 
There is more truth than jest in this state- 
ment. 

Because accounting is a stratified subject, 
we think that we must pass on a certain 
amount of subject matter material. A lecture 
seems to be the easiest way to do this. 
Lecturing does not occur only in what are 
formally called “lectures.” In quiz sections, 
recitation sections or any other section, 
many instructors stand before the class and 
tell their students the facts of accounting 
life. This is not education! It is time we 
stopped spoon-feeding our students. 

Many accounting teachers don’t seem to 
be aware of the fact that besides handing 
down accounting knowledge, they also have 
a duty to teach students to think. They 
become so involved with the vast amount of 
factual knowledge which is necessary to the 
understanding of this subject that they for- 
get other objectives. They lose sight of the 
fact that reflective thinking can be developed 
in the accounting classroom. 

The students should be mature enough to 
be able to discuss assigned text material 
among themselves. As part of their class 
preparation students should be able to list 
the points which should be covered on a par- 
ticular subject. 

The students should be given an oppor- 
tunity to apply accounting principles and 
analyze and interpret them for themselves. 
The instructor can guide them by means of 
developmental questioning. The class con- 


Creative Analysis and 
Reflective Thinking in 
Accounting 


by NORMAN STANTON 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Are we providing the students with too many an- 

swers in our accounting classes? What can we do to 

force students to think for themselves rather than 
be led by the instructor every step of the way? 


tributes any original (for them) ideas they 
may have. The teacher should guide the 
discussion as a discussion leader, or even as 
just a member of the group.? 

When a question is asked either in class 
or in private conference, a direct answer 
does not stimulate the student to do any 
thinking for himself, and he is very apt to 
forget what was told to him. By framing 
questions around the query the student can 
be led to do his own thinking, to gain insight 
into the problem, and to solve it for himself. 
The teacher can be more certain that the 
information will be retained and that the 
learner has made progress toward the ma- 
turity of self-direction. Boredom is not a 
problem when the class is participating in 
the discussion and solving their own prob- 
lems. I have had students tell me the hour 
passes so quickly in comparison to the way 
some of their other classes drag. 

The instructor “must suggest rather than 
insist, inspire rather than dominate, direct 
from behind the scenes in such a way that 
the idea and the ensuing action emanate 
from the student rather than from him... . 
He is the motivator of the intellectual scene. 
He does not teach ideas, he teaches students 
to have ideas. If, at the end of a course, a 
teacher can feel that he has fired the imagina- 
tion of his students so that they will go on 
where he left off of their own accord and 
without his guidance, if he has in some small 
measure taught habits of concise and inde- 
pendent thinking, then he can feel that he 
has imparted some of his own desire to learn. 
It is not knowledge which a good teacher 
gives but the desire for knowledge, not ideas 
but the love of ideas. These intangibles last 


‘William Heard Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), p. 280; 
‘Julius M. Behtnoss, “A Study of the Practices in Teaching First-Year Accounting in the Teacher-Training Institutions in 


Illinois,” The Ni usiness Education Quarterly, 
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a lifetime, while most of the subject matter 
of any course is forgotten in less than a 
year.’ 

To substantiate the deficiencies of our 
teaching, Professor Wimble of England con- 
ducted several experiments. Instead of the 
standard type of examination questions, he 
tried some that contained a great deal of 
superfluous information. The results indi- 
cated that the students had not developed 
the facility of determining what information 
was pertinent. He also gave somé examina- 
tions with deficient information so that the 
problems were insoluble. The vast majority 
tendered a solution of some sort or another. 
Professor Wimble suggests that we stop 
thinking of accounting as jigsaw puzzles 
with the pieces to be fitted into place, and 
start teaching students to think.‘ 

In teaching students to think, analysis 
precedes the making of entries. A trans- 
action is analyzed as to its effect on the 
values of the assets, liabilities, and propri- 
etorship of the business. Learning what to 
debit and credit by rote is replaced by an 
analysis of the basic underlying principles 
of accounting. 

As another illustration, when a new busi- 
ness form is to be introduced, the need for 
the form should arise from a problem situa- 
tion arising out of the learner’s experience. 
A new account or a new journal should be 
taught when the inadequacy of the existing 
system becomes apparent.® For instance, in 
the very beginning of the course, ledgers are 
frequently introduced immediately after the 
accounting equation is presented. The 
teacher can then ask the class if they can 
give an account of the firm’s business on a 
particular day. It becomes apparent that 
this information cannot be properly secured 
from a ledger. The need for something else 
is felt, and the student is put on his own to 
try and work out something to fill the void. 
The purpose of a journal is not thereafter 
likely to be quickly forgotten, and it becomes 
partly a thing of his own creation. The stu- 
dent has created, or aided in the creation of 
something that is new for him. The student 
has been an active participant in creative 
analysis and reflective thinking. 

It is true that a certain amount of proce- 
dural work must be mastered in this field. 
The problem is to decide on the proper 
balance between procedures and principles 
— between the how and the why. Let us 


get away from the present overemphasis on 
procedure and subject matter. In most 
schools the student reads a chapter in a text 
and then attends class where the instructor 
rehashes the material for him. Instead. why 
not devote the class hour to a free-for-all 
type of discussion in which the student can 
develop his own thinking? 








Office Practice — 
Frosting the Cake 


(Continued from page 342) 


A word of caution however, let’s give 
everyone in the class a chance to think out a 
solution by himself. Therefore, discussion 
should come only after everyone has written 
down an answer; for if we present problems 
only through discussion, most of the class will 
coast along on the thinking of the first two 
of three students who speak. If everyone 
must write an answer, each has to think — 
and even if his answer is wrong, he has an 
opportunity to evaluate his thinking in the 
light of what the class decides is the best 
solution. Incidentally, we need not collect 
these papers too often! 

Next, we come to typing as a “measuring 
stick.” Since our students are constantly 
judged on this skill, typing should play a 
prominent part throughout the course. The 
emphasis should not be on straight-copy 
typing but on mailable-letter typing, on 
making good erasures, on organizing the 
materials to be typed, on the quantity of 
envelopes and cards that can be typed in a 
given time, etc. 

As a last point, we must weave into our 
teaching an emphasis on personality, poise, 
and proper attitudes. At least once a week 
there should be a heart-to-heart talk by the 
teacher or a student. Examples of items to 
be discussed include cheerfulness, the im- 
portance of a smile, pleasant voice, business- 
like dress, co-operation, dependability, etc. 
These talks may be followed by class dis- 
cussion, dramatization, or written com- 
ments by each student on how the item 
applies to him. 

So let’s go to our office practice classrooms 
ready to frost the cake with a generous 
amount of the three R’s combined with many 
opportunities for developing judgment. Let’s 
season with words of wisdom on personality, 
poise, and attitudes: and let’s mix in 
quantities of typing throughout! 


Allan A. Smith, ““He Who Can, Teaches,”’ School and Society LX VIII (September 18, 1948), p. 189. 
‘B. J. S. Wimble, “Information in Questions,” The Accountant (Eng.) CN XVIII (April 18, 1953), p. 456. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS is a vital book for a vital course in the lives of ALL students 
because it deals with the functions of business that they will encounter both in 
their personal lives and in business careers. Every topic in this book is of present 
interest and of future value to the student. It will open up for each student in a 
practical way a place for effective business living regardless of his occupation 
GENERAL BUSINESS not only develops the everyday functions of business but 


also provides practical consumer information and training for good citizenship. 


WITH THESE ‘‘PLUS’’ MATERIALS 
+ Two workbooks 


(one for each semester) 


4+ Seven tests and an examination 
for each semester 


4 Two Practice Sets 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 
AND RECORDS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Features that add 


PURPOSE and 
INTEREST 


. make teaching 
easier and more 
effective 


@®A motivating introductory 
unit including oral English 


@ Relatively easy and interest- 
ing lesson assignments right 
from the beginning of the 
book — gradually increasing 
in challenge 


@A thorough and practical 
review of grammar, punctu- 
ation, and sentence structure 


@ Vivid language and simpli- 
fied vocabulary 


@ Fresh, modern examples 
taken from business 


e A wealth of attractive illus- 
trations, cartoons, and pic- 
torial devices to stimulate 
interest 


e Complete coverage of the 
techniques of building good 
business letters 


@ Thorough development of 
the art of writing effectively 
all the common types of 
business letters 


e A variety of practical student 
activities in both the text- 
book and the correlating 
Study Projects (workbook) 




















EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


4th Edition — By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a 
dual-purpose book. It is designed as a 
basic textbook for (1) the business English 
course for students taking business se- 
quence courses in high school and (2) the 
practical English course for general 
students. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is force- 
fully written in a language that will appeal 
to the modern high school student. Its 
breezy, conversational tone will immedi- 
ately arouse and sustain interest. This 
book will provide a pleasant experience 
for both the teacher and the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO, 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27. New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Annual Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Awards 


Dr. Robert M. Kessel 
of the University of 
Idaho won first place in 
the Annual Delta Pi 
Epsilon Research Award 
Project. He was pre- 
sented a plaque by the 
fraternity for his study, 
“The Critical Require- 
ments for Secondary 
School Business Teach- 
ers Based Upon an Anal- 
ysis of Critical Inci- 
dents,” a Doctor of 
Philosophy study com- 
pleted at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Honorable mention awards were presented 
to: Dr. Thomas B. Hogancamp for his 
study, “A Comprehensive Analysis and Syn- 
thesis of Research Findings and Thought on 





Dr. Kessel 


Business Teacher Education,” a Doctor of 
Education study completed at Indiana Uni- 
versity; Dr. Mary Margaret Brady for 
her study, “A Proposed Training Program 
for Operators of Key-Drive Calculators 
Based on an Analysis of Work Activities,” 
a Doctor of Education study completed at 
New York University; and Dr. Darrell V. 
Burras for his study, “Business Teachers 
First Year of Experience, Selected Case 
Studies,” a Doctor of Philosophy study 
completed at the University of Michigan. 

The awards were presented at the National 
Business Teachers Association Convention. 

Judges for this year’s contest were: 
Dr. Russell Sicklebower, San Francisco State 
College; Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute; Dr. F. Wayne House, 
University of Nebraska. Dr. John L. Rowe 
served as chairman of the research award 
project. 








N.A.B.T.E. Elects Officers 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion held in Chicago the following officers 
were elected: president, Russell J. Hosler, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; vice- 
president, F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; secretary, Lewis D. 
Boynton, Teachers College of Connecticut, 


New Britain; board members, T. James 
Crawford, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
Helen H. Green, Michigan State University. 

John Rowe, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, past president of the organi- 
zation, now assumes the position of a board 
member. Lewis Toll was chairman of the 
nominating committee. 








For a listing of college summer courses, see page 370. Others will appear in the May issue. 
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National Catholic Institute 


The executive board, Central Unit, 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
has approved the final plans for the Gate- 
ways to Business Education Institute as 
outlined by Sister Edith Marie, S. C., coor- 
dinator. The Institute will be sponsored by 
the Catholic Business Education Association 
and will be held at Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, during the week 
of June 14-19. It will feature daily sessions 
in methods of teaching typewriting, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and secretarial and 
office practice. In addition to the methods 
classes, an enrichment program covering a 
different area will be treated each day. These 
include curriculum, guidance, audio-visual 
aids, and public relations. Panel discussions 
of businessmen, high school teachers, and 
college teachers will be offered. 

Many outstanding business educators will 
be featured at the Institute. Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry of the University of Pittsburgh 
and Dr. T. James Crawford of Indiana 
University will teach the typewriting 
methods classes; Professor Mary E. Connelly 
of Boston University will teach clerical 
practice; Mrs. Madeline Stroney will con- 
duct sessions in transcription and secretarial 
practice; Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., will lead 


the shorthand methods sessions. Speakers 
for some of the other sessions include Gladys 
Peck, supervisor of business education for 
the state of Louisiana; Dr. Clarence Walton, 
associate dean of the Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University; Dean James 
L. Hayes of Duquesne’s School of Business 
Administration; Brother Leo Ryan, assistant 
dean of the College of Business Administra- 
tion, Marquette University; and Brother 
Alfred, president of the C.B.E.A. and head 
of the Accounting Department at the 
Christian Brothers College. 

Two hours of either graduate or under- 
graduate credit may be earned by those who 
are interested and who qualify by registra- 
tion, payment of fees, and 30 hours of 
attendance. 

Total cost of the Institute for tuition and 
fees is $50. Dormitory facilities will be 
available for women. 

The Institute is open to all interested 
persons — both lay and religious. Member- 
ship in the C.B.E.A. is not a requirement for 
attendance. Those desiring further informa- 
tion may write to: Sr. Edith Marie, S.C., 
chairman, Business Education Institute, 
1900 Pioneer Avenue, Pittsburgh 26, 
Pennsylvainia. 





Shown above are the Executive Board Members. They are, seated, from left to right: secretary, Sister Edith 
Marie, S.C.; Sister M. Rosalina, I.H.M.; publicity director, Sister Therese Marie, S.S.J.; Brother George 
Vincent, F.S.C.; Sister M. Regis, O.P.; chairman, Brother Henry Streb, S.M.; Sister Miriam, S.C.; Sister 
Mary Constance, S.S.N.D.; and treasurer, Sister M. Borromeo, H.H.M. 


Standing, from left to right, are: Brother M. Paulus, C.S.C.; Brother Joseph Moritz, S.M.; cochairman, 
Rev. Robert Champagne, S.M. 
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75 drills 


and 
75 tests 


in script 





Arithmetic 
Skill Builder 


By Milton S. Briggs 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER in- 
cludes a thorough review of the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. There are 
seventy-five exercises with corre- 
sponding tests. The exercises and 
tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill 
work on sales slips, bank statements, 
installment buying, invoices, payrolls, 
taxes, discounts, and a wide range of 
other fundamental applications. 


The student is given a review of the 
fundamentals, then a drill, followed 
by a test. A suggested time allowance 
is given to encourage the develop- 
ment of speed along with accuracy. 
Many short cuts are used and ade- 
quate drill is provided on these. A 
final examination is included. 


An easy method of scoring is pro- 
vided. Grading is-based on improve- 
ment scores. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Wren Appointed Dean 


Dr. Fred F. Harcleroad, president of 
Southern Alameda County State College, 
recently announced his appointment of 
Dr. Dale P. Wren as executive dean of the 
college. 

Dr. Wren is currently special assistant to 
the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Dr. Roy E. Simpson, and has held 
this position since October of 1956. 

Dr. Wren was born in Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia, in 1918 and received his B.A. degree 
from San Jose State College in 1946, where 
he majored in business education. His M.A. 
degree was received from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1950. He then received his Doctor 
of Education degree from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1952 majoring in education adminis- 
tration. 

In 1949 Dr. Wren returned to Stanford 
University where he pursued a graduate pro- 
gram in education administration. From 
1950 to 1951 he served as an educational 
planning consultant for the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Olympia, Washington. 

Returning to California in 1951, Dr. Wren 
joined the staff of Stanford University as 
assistant professor of education. During 
this period he was director of the stu- 
dent teacher program and was responsible 
for the program of __ business-teacher 
education. While at Stanford, Dr. Wren 
acted as consultant to school districts 
throughout the state, assisting these dis- 
tricts in planning their school building 
facilities. 

In 1954 Dr. Wren joined the staff of the 
Sacramento State College as assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration. Later he 
served as assistant to the executive dean of 
the college, where he worked in the areas of 
college building, public relations, and general 
college administration. 


Illinois Delta Pi Epsilon 
Conference 


The Delta Pi Epsilon Conference for New 
Business Teachers..in Illinois and nearby 
states was held in March at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

The program consisted of talks by Marie 
Benson, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, and Ralph Mason, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. The program was con- 
cluded with brainstorming sessions of the 
group present. 
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at University 


For a number of years one of the features 
of the University of Minnesota summer 
sessions has been the weekly luncheons for 
business teachers sponsored by Phi Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. At each luncheon a 
recognized leader in his field is invited to 
discuss vital issues pertaining to our own 
or a related field. 

The luncheon programs for the 1959 ses- 
sions have been planned around the central 
theme, “A Forward Look in Education.” 
Special emphasis will be given to the area 
of business and distributive education. The 
speakers and topics that will be featured 
are: June 17, “A Look Inside Russia,” 
Robert J. Holloway, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; June 24, “A 
Forward Look at Consumer Aids and Pro- 
tection,” Arch Troelstrup, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri; July 1, “A Forward 


Summer Luncheon Speakers 






of Minnesota 


Look at Retailing,” Robert S. Hancock 
School of Business Administration, Univer 
sity of Minnesota; July 8, “A Forward Look 
at the Business Curriculum,” Hamden L 
Forkner, professor emeritus, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; July 15, “A For- 
ward Look at Consumer Education,” W. Har- 
mon Wilson, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; July 22, “A 
Forward Look at Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion,” Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company; 
July 29, to be announced; August 5, “A 
Forward Look at Typewriting,” John L. 
Rowe, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks; August 12, “A Forward Look at 
Distributive Education,” Peter G. Haines, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

All business teachers attending the 
conference are welcome to attend these 
luncheons. 








New York Sponsors 
Junior Noma Chapter 


The Office Executives Association of the 
City of New York has undertaken the 
sponsorship of a Junior NOMA Chapter 
for New York City. 

This NOMA Chapter is made up of top 
business and commercial students in New 
York City high schools. 

The organization meeting of the new asso- 
ciation was held in October at which time 


Gladys Goldstein of Wingate High School 
was elected president. 

The first regular meeting of the organi- 
zation was a trip to the Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. After 
a conducted tour a general meeting was held 
at which the members asked questions of a 
panel consisting of members of the Office 
Executives Association. 





A question from a Junior NOMA member is answered by Joseph Gruber, director of business education, New York 
City Board of Education, during a panel session of the November meeting. Shown from left to right are: Junior 


NO 


A member Suzanne Ross, Jamaica High School, 
of education; Art Richmond, president of OEA; Leta 


residing, and OEA members, Ross Parker, vice-president 
troben, member of education division; Mr. Gruber; and 


Art Grundy, host to the group and a past president of OEA. 
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Indiana Clinic 


The Business Education Clinic at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, will 
be held April 24 and 25, 1959, in the Student 
Union Building on the campus. The theme 
of this meeting is “Today’s Challenge to 
Business Education.” 

This challenge will be presented on Friday 
afternoon by Welby Frantz, first vice- 
president of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation. 

Saturday morning, April 25, the accept- 
ance of this challenge will be presented by 
Dr. Robert Bell, chairman, Department of 
Business Education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Dr. Paul F. Muse, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business at Indiana State 
Teachers College, will open the session on 
Friday with an orientation statement and 
will close the clinic on Saturday morning 
by a charge to the business education 
teachers relative to their part in meeting 
today’s challenge. 

On Friday evening, April 24, Pi Omega 
Pi, the national honorary fraternity in busi- 
ness education, is sponsoring a banquet, at 
which time a prominent entertainer will 
present the program. 

Dr. Robert Steinbaugh will preside at the 
Friday afternoon session; Dr. Leone Orner, 
at the Friday evening banquet; and Robert 
Hoskinson will preside at the Saturday 
morning session. 

Reservations for the Friday evening ban- 
quet should be mailed to Dr. Robert 
Harrington, Department of Business, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 


Unusual Typing Student 


Mrs. Loretta Hiestand of West Senior 
High School, Rockford, Illinois, has reported 
some unusual accomplishments of Patricia 
Stevens, a junior student who had never 
studied typewriting until she enrolled in the 
typing class in September, 1958. 

About two thirds through the first semes- 
ter she typed a five-minute test at the rate 
of 149 words a minute gross and 133 words 
a minute net. After the Christmas Holidays 
and immediately after being ill for ten days 
with the flu, she took two ten-minute tests 
on unfamiliar material and typed at a net 
rate of over 100 words a minute. 

On January 16 she took a letter production 
test and in twenty minutes wrote eight and 
a half letters grossing 56 words a minute. 
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Virginia Business Education 
Conference 


A conference for business education 
teachers was held on January 16, 1959, at 
Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond. 
The conference leaders were Marguerite 
Crumley, assistant supervisor of business 
education, State Department of Education, 
and Dr. Z. S. Dickerson, professor of business 
education at Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
who discussed the topic, “What Makes a 
Good Learning-Teaching Day in General 
Business.” 

Miss Crumley gave a talk on the theory 
of general business and discussed some of 
the qualities which make an effective general 
business teacher. Dr. Dickerson discussed 
special techniques and showed visual aids 
designed to make general business a vitally 
worth-while subject in the business curricu- 
lum. 

. a o 


Automation Workshop 
in California 


San Diego State College will offer a two- 
week workshop from June 15 to June 27 
devoted to office automation. The workshop 
will be under the direction of Dr. Dana 
Gibson. It will acquaint students with IDP 
and EDP equipment and methods. 

There will be a tour of installations to see 
equipment in operation and there will be 
presentations by representatives of manu- 
facturers of equipment. 


Missouri Conference 


The annual conference of the Missouri 
Business Education Division of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association was held April 4 
at the University of Missouri, Columbia. 

The morning meeting consisted of a panel 
discussion on ““What Is the Impact of Recent 
Curriculum Trends on Business Education?” 

The afternoon meeting was devoted to 
sectional: meetings on a work experience 
program and ideas for teachers of skill sub- 
jects. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel 
series of lessons for a student with only the right hand. 
List price 52 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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A classroom takes on an atmosphere of business é 
when the twenty-first edition is used. The student 
is immediately impressed when he opens his book ( 
to page | and notices the illustrations of the book- 
keeping processes on the facing page. As he 
studies each of the early chapters, he becomes 
aware of the need for the orderly arrangement of 
business records. The realistic business pro- 
cedures and forms motivate his interest in com- 
pleting the problems in a businesslike manner. 
The tried-and-proved, step-by-step spiral de- 
velopment — proceeding from a simple treat- 

ment in the first cycle through constantly 


BE SURE TO HAVE THE TWENTY-FIRST A 
SOUTH-WESTERN | 


(Specialists in Business aid 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Ch 
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| expanding cycles with new subject matter, new 
| illustrations, new forms, and new procedures in each 
cycle — keeps the student from becoming lost in un- 
} manageable learning situations. The vocational em- 
) phasis in 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
| ACCOUNTING, with adequate attention given to 
| developing the bookkeeping procedures needed by an 
individual or a professional man, also makes the study of 
bookkeeping an interesting experience. The variety and 
quantity of student activities at the end of each chapter 
make it possible to vary the material to meet the indi- 
vidual differences among the students in any class. 


T ATION IN YOUR CLASSROOM NEXT YEAR. 
\N'PUBLISHING CO. 


ness tid Economic Education) 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Miami University Conference 


A three-day conference with emphasis on 
four major areas of business education — 
basic business, bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting — will be held at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, on June 17-19. Well- 
known authors and teachers in each field 
will be discussion leaders and will present 
current issues facing teachers who teach the 
various subjects in these areas. 

Robert Balthaser, state director of busi- 
ness education, and a panel of. business 
teachers will discuss Ohio’s problems in the 
light of the major issues that have been 
presented and propose some plans for action. 

Other distinguished business educators to 
be present will be: Dr. William Polishook, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Jo n Pendery, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Howard L. Newhouse, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company; and 
Jerry Robinson, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There will also be time for such recrea- 
tional activities as swimming, golf, tennis, 
and bridge. Living accommodations and 
dining facilities will be provided in Univer- 
sity residence halls. 

For further information write to: Dr. Jack 
Neill, McGuffey Building, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 


M. E. Davenport 


M. Edward Davenport, 74, president of 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, since 1910, passed away on January 4. 
Mr. Davenport built a small business school 
into a six-school system with a total current 
enrollment of more than 3,500 students. In 
addition to the Grand Rapids school, the 
others are in Detroit, Lansing, Kalamazoo, 
Bay City, and Saginaw. 

In addition to his activities in the field of 
business education, Mr. Davenport was an 
active farmer and sportsman until ill health 
interrupted those activities a year ago. 

Mr. Davenport attended Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, and taught on the 
Ferris faculty in 1905 and 1906. 

The Lansing Business University, oper- 
ated since 1951 as a separate school privately 
owned by Robert W. Sneden, Mr. Daven- 
port’s son-in-law and vice-president of 
Davenport Institute, was joined to the 
Davenport Institute Corporation in 1956. 
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University of Connecticut 
Institute 


Dean R. Malsbary has announced that 
the University of Connecticut’s Seventh 
Annual Business Education Institute will 
be held for the three days of June 29, 30, 
and July 1, 1959. The Institute this year 
will be devoted to the secretarial and 
personal-use skills area. The Institute is 
pleased to feature two West Coast educators 
as the main speakers: Dr. Theodore Yerian, 
head of Departments of Business Education 
and Secretarial Science, Oregon State 
College, and Dr. Harold O. Palmer, head 
of Business Education Department, Western 
Washington College. In addition to the 
featured speakers, selected businessmen, 
businesswomen, and high school and college 
teachers will participate in the program. 

For further information in brochure form, 
write Dr. Dean R. Malsbary, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


Business Arithmetic 
Gains a New Stature 


With the emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics, school administrators are taking a 
new look at many of the courses in mathe- 
matics and are beginning to require at least 
one course in mathematics in high school 
for all students. 

On January 21, 1959, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City School District of Syra- 
cuse, New York, voted to require one year 
of mathematics for all high school graduates. 
This course may consist of either elementary 
algebra or business mathematics. 

In Syracuse general business is also recom- 
mended as a ninth-grade course because it 
has general education value with related 
arithmetic incorporated in it. 

Edwin E. Weeks is the city supervisor of 
business education and distributive edu- 
cation and William Bowin is the city super- 
visor of mathematics and industrial arts 
education. 


oe o a 
Virginia Convention 


The Virginia Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual spring meeting at 
the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, 
March 13 and 14. The topic of the program 
was “Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand.” Henry J. Boar, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, was 
the speaker. 
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New Graduate Program 
at Rider College 


Dr. Franklin F. Moore, president of Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, has announced 
the expansion of the business teacher edu- 
cation curriculum to include a graduate 
program of studies beginning in September, 
1959. 

Dr. Moore also announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Carl B. Zoerner, professor of 
education and chairman of the Education 
Department, to the newly-created post of 
director of graduate studies. Advanced 
courses will be offered to business teachers 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Business Education. 

A recent survey released by the college’s 
Education Department indicates that ap- 
proximately one third of the business 
teachers in the public secondary schools of 
New Jersey received their undergraduate 
training at Rider College. 


Colorado Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Colorado Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held at 
Colorado State College, Greeley, on April 25. 

The speaker at this meeting will be 
Helen H. Green of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. The titles of 
Dr. Green’s talks will be “It Has Been Done”’ 
and “How It Can Be Done Better.” 

Roman Warmke, Colorado State College, 
is general chairman and Dr. Donald Nelson 
is program chairman. Other officers of the 
association are: president, R. W. Christy, 
Aurora High School; vice-president, Dr. H. E. 
Binford, Western State College, Gunnison; 
secretary-treasurer, Joyce Bower, Manual 
High School, Denver. 


Ruth Bruner Receives Doctorate 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
awarded to Ruth Bruner, chairman of the 
Secretarial Science Division of North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Loui- 
siana, by Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, in January. Her study was entitled 
“Secondary Business Education in Loui- 
siana, 1935-56.” 

Dr. Bruner completed her undergraduate 
work at Memphis University; and her 
Master’s degree was earned at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Columbia University Conference 


The Business Education Department at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
offering two one-week work conferences from 
June 29 through July 3. 

“Frontier Ideas for the Teaching of Busi- 
ness Subjects in Secondary Schools” is the 
topic of one conference. The teaching of 
typewriting, bookkeeping, shorthand, gen- 
eral business, and office machines (including 
data processing machines) will be discussed. 
Each day’s session will be devoted to one of 
the subjects with presentations by leaders 
in the subject area in the morning and with 
group discussions and related field trips in 
the afternoon. 

“Current Economic Problems” is the 
topic of the second work conference. Morn- 
ing sessions will be designed to provide an 
understanding of economic concepts basic 
to the intelligent analysis of leading eco- 
nomic problems and issues facing our society 
today. Special emphasis will be given to 
teacher presentation of these issues in the 
classroom. Field trips in metropolitan New 
York are planned for the afternoons. 

Those who desire graduate credit may en- 
roll in one of the work conferences for ‘one 
hour of credit. Enrollment in one work 
conference entitles the participant to attend 
the second one. Morning sessions are sched- 
uled at different hours. 

A work conference on “The Resources of 
the Financial World for the Teacher” will 
be offered from July 27 to August 14 by the 
Business Education Department. The course 
provides the classroom teacher an opportu- 
nity to learn about the financial world and 
to study and evaluate the teaching-learning 
practices in this area of basic business edu- 
cation. The course is being offered in col- 
laboration with the New York Stock 
Exchange. Three hours of graduate credit 
may be earned. The course is also available 
without credit. 

For further information on these con- 
ferences, write to: Professor Lawrence W. 
Erickson, Box 604, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, New York. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND 
RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, 
(b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The set provides busi- 
ness papers with the blank books. Price $1.44, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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Greeley Summer Workshops 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner and Dr. Alan C. 
Lloyd will be the featured guests at a series 
of five simultaneous workshops at Colorado 
State College this June. The workshops will 
begin Monday, June 15, and will end Thurs- 
day, June 25. 

Dr. Lloyd will conduct a typewriting clinic 
June 22 and 23, and Dr. Forkner will speak 
to those participating in all five of the work- 
shops on June 15, the first day of the session. 
Dr. Forkner will have primary responsibility 
for the teaching of “Post High School Busi- 
ness Education,” a course that will be open 
only to doctoral candidates. 

Dr. Ray G. Price of College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, will also be a visitor 
on the campus during the workshop pro- 
grams. 

In addition to “Post High School Business 
Education,” there will be four other work- 
shops. One of these will be “Colorado Busi- 
ness and Industry.” This workshop has been 
conducted before and has been popular with 
both business education and social studies 
teachers. Trips will be made to manufactur- 
ing and service types of businesses where an 
opportunity will be provided for those par- 
ticipating to discuss management problems 
with those in charge of the various businesses 
being visited. 

Another of the workshops will concentrate 
on “Equipment and Machines for Business 
Classes.”” This is the first time that a work- 
shop of this nature has been conducted at 
Colorado State College and those partici- 
pating will have an opportunity to see dif- 
ferent types of office machines demonstrated 
and will study the most effective means of 
using and teaching the equipment and the 
machines. 

“Evaluation of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials” has not been taught since the sum- 
mer of 1954. This workshop will read and 
evaluate a large number of free and in- 
expensive materials that are available to 
business teachers. These evaluations will be 
duplicated and made available to those par- 
ticipating in the workshop. 

Finally, for those primarily interested in 
distributive education, a workshop entitled 
“Techniques of Teaching Salesmanship” 
will be offered. Those participating in this 
workshop will have an opportunity to attend 
the annual convention of the State Board 
for Vocational Education. Provisions will 
be made for everyone attending any of the 
workshops to attend the annual M.-P.B.E.A. 
convention in Oklahoma City, June 18-20. 
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European Tour for I.S.B.E. 


Through cooperation with the Travel 
Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, a special European itinerary was 
prepared for members of the United States 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education. The tour to Europe 
will begin on July 5 and include ten countries 
before the return trip to the United States 
on August 13, 1959, via Sabena Airlines. 
Two weeks of this time will include the 
32nd International Economic Course which 
will be held in France July 15-29. 

The approximate cost of the European 
tour is $975. This includes all hotel accom- 
modations, all meals (except luncheons and 
dinners in London), tips to hotel attendants, 
government taxes as levied by European 
governments, transfers between airports and 
hotels and sightseeing. 

Applications for the European Tour and 
the Economic Course may be secured from 
Dr. Ann L. Eckersley, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Tnomas L. Walters 


Thomas L. Walters, head of the Business 
Department of the Williamsport Technical 
Institute, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, for 
the past ten years, died on January 13, 1959. 
He was forty-nine years of age. 

Active in local education circles, he was 
president of the Williamsport Vocational 
Association and vice-president of the Wil- 
liamsport Education Association. 

Mr. Walters was studying for his doctorate 
in education at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. He already had degrees from Rider 
College, Rutgers University, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Nevada Officers 


At the fall meeting of the Business Edu- 
cation Association of Northern Nevada the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Marvin Kilfoil, Pershing County High 
School, Lovelock; vice-president, Mrs. Bev- 
erly Linnecke, Reno Business College, Reno; 
secretary, Bonnie Allen, Churchill County 
High School, Fallon; treasurer, Renaldo 
Savenelli, Churchill County High School. 

The speaker at the meeting was Fred 
Cook, Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. The title of his talk was “Implica- 
tions of Academic Training in Business.” 
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Shorthand 


Dictation Studies 


2nd Edition — By Wallace B. Bowman 








| SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is designed to give 

the students a feeling that they are working with practical office 

1 situations in the classroom. This practical office-work situation 

is accentuated because all of the letters in each of the forty 

dictation studies are actual business letters taken from office 

) files and carefully edited. In addition, office-style dictation is 
featured in the last third of the book. 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Second Edition, is a 
balanced book containing about the same amount of printed 
words for dictation and words in shorthand plates. It will build 
an adequate shorthand writing skill that will exceed the de- 
mands of the business office. In addition, the related skills of 
using correct spelling, punctuation, syllabication, and in 
handling the common office procedures are developed simply 
and logically. 

The free teachers’ manual provides a schedule of assign- 
ments, a key to the shorthand plates, and suggestions for teach- 
ing. 
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National Convention 


Catholic Business Education Association 


Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


March 31 to April 2, 1959 


Theme: “Christian Business Education: Our Commitments and Resources’ 


The Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with the National 
Catholic Educational Association, will hold 
its fourteenth annual convention at the 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
from March 31 to April 2, 1959. 

The president of the Catholic Business 
Education Association this year is 
Rev. Brother J. Alfred, Christian Brothers 
College, Memphis, Tennessee. This year 
there is a combined program for high school 
and college groups. The theme for the con- 
vention is “Christian Business Education: 
Our Commitments and Resources.” The 
program is as follows: 


Tuesday, March 31 
7:00 P.M. 
Editorial Board Meeting 
C.B.E.A. Review 


Wednesday, April 1 
8:30 A.M. 

Mass for National Executive Board Mem- 
bers at Our Lady Star of the Sea, Cali- 
fornia and Atlantic Avenues 

Celebrant: Rev. William Keeley, O.S.F.S., 
Northeast Catholic High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

9:15 A.M. 

Breakfast for National Executive Board 

Members 
10:00 a.m. 

Meeting of National Executive Board 

Members 
12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon for National Executive Board 

Members 
6:00 P.M. 
Dinner for National Executive Board 


Members 


7:45 P.M. 
Hospitality Hour — Informa! Entertain- 
ment 
All C.B.E.A. members welcome 
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Thursday, April 2 
8:30 a.M. 

Mass for Living Members of the C.B.E.A. 
at Our Lady Star of the Sea 

Celebrant: Rt. Rev. Henry M. Hald. 
superintendent of schools, Diocese of 
Brooklyn 

9:15 A.M. 

Registration 

10:15 a.m. 

Address of Welcome: Rev. Charles 
McGarry, superintendent of schools, 
Diocese of Camden 

10:30 a.m. 

Presidential Address: Rev. Brother J. 
Alfred, F.S C., Christian Brothers Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee 

11:00 a.m. 

“The Spotlight on Our Curriculum” (For- 
mer students) 

Discussion Leaders: James R. Meehan, 
chairman, Business Education Depart- 
ment, Hunter College, New York City; 
Isabelle A. Krey, Hunter College, New 
York City 

Panelists: 

Anne M. Zweigle, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania 
Philadelphia, 


Henry Lapinski, 
sylvania 

Thea Graves, Brooklyn, New York 

Robert Wagner, Brooklyn, New York 

Ann Marie Murphy, Brooklyn, New York 

Francis X. O’Connor, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

12:30 p.m. 

Convention Luncheon 

Toastmaster: Rev. Brother Kilian, O.S.F., 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Speaker: Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S.J., 
director, St. Joseph’s College Institute 
of Industrial Relations, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania — “Christian Ideals in 
Business Education”’ 

(Continued on page 369) 
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\Y ENGLISH 
J \ THE EASY WAY 
(Ee By Norman Schachter 
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e review or refresher 


A pleasant surprise for — «supplement 


e basic grammar 


ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a spicy, lively textbook-workbook that presents 
the principles of grammar in a concise, simplified form. For the student who 
dislikes grammar and for the student who is looking for something new and 
challenging, here is a book with plenty of appeal. Clever, instructive cartoons 
speak the language of the modern student. They drive home points of grammar 
that otherwise might be meaningless. 


There are plenty of exercises in ENGLISH THE EASY WAY with a sufficient 
range of difficulty to take care of the slow learner and the average student and 
also to challenge the better students. Many of these are short-answer drills to 
cover a maximum of examples in a minimum of time. All exercises are based 
upon popular topics. 
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Convention Program 


Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


June 18-20, 1959 


Theme: ‘“‘Business Education for a Changing America” 


The officers of the Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Association, in cooperation 
with the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, have announced plans for the annual 
meeting which will be held this year in 
Oklahoma City. 

Dr. F. Kendrick Bangs of the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, is president of the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation; and Dr. Vernon A. Musselman of 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, is 
president of U.B.E.A. 

The morning of Thursday, June 18, will 
be devoted to the executive board and repre- 
sentative assembly meetings. Dr. Vernon A. 
Musselman will preside. All members of 
U.B.E.A. are invited to attend the repre- 
sentative assembly meetings which will con- 
sist of business sessions and discussion 
groups. On Thursday afternoon, June 18, 
starting at 2:00 p.m., there will be a meeting 
of the Oklahoma Association of Private Busi- 
ness Schools. Starting at 2:30 p.m. there will 
be tours of business firms. At 3:30 p.m. there 
will be a tea for wives of members. 

Starting Thursday evening, June 18, the 
program will be as follows: 


Thursday, June 18 


6:30 P.M. 

Banquet 

Presiding: F. Kendrick Bangs, president, 
Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association 

Invocation: John Hedges, Oklahoma City 
University 

Welcoming Address, Governor or Lt. Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma 

Entertainment: Orcenith Smith, Music 
Department, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman 

Introduction of Speaker: Lloyd L. Garri- 
son, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water 
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Address: ‘“The Changing American Econ- 
omy” — Eugene L. Swearingen, dean of 
the College of Business, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater 


Friday, June 19 


7:45 aA.M.—8:45 A.M. 

Past Presidents’ Breakfast 

Presiding: F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; immediate past 
president, M.-P.B.E.A. 

8:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 

Late registration 

9:00 a.m.—10:15 a.m. 

General Session (Part I) 

Presiding: E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 

Theme: “Fundamental Issues in Business 
Education for a Changing America” 
“Fundamental Issues in Basic Business 

Education” — Ramon P. Heimerl, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 
“Fundamental Issues in Job Prepara- 
tion” — Ruth I. Anderson, North 
Texas State College, Denton 
10:30 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

General Session (Part IT) 

Presiding: Veda Gingerich, Tulsa Will 
Roger’s High School 

Theme: “Fundamental Issues and Their 
Solutions” 

Panel Leader: W. Harmon Wilson, vice- 
president, South-Western Publishing 
Compan 

Panel Members: Clyde I. Blanchard, 
Tulsa; Vernon A. Musselman, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; William R. Pasewark, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock; 
Helen Borland, University of Colorado, 
Boulder; Thelma Olson, Brookings High 
School, South Dakota 

12:00 noon-2:00 p.m. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon 
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Presiding: Charles Walker, president of 
Sigma Chapter, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman 

Invocation: Milton Bast, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Roll Call of Chapters: Howard D. Clark, 
president of Beta Chapter, Central 
State College, Edmond 

Introduction of Speaker: Robert A. 
Lowry, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater 

Address: “Implication and Conclusions” 
—D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh 

(All business teachers are cordially invited 

to attend this luncheon which is sponsored 

jointly by Beta Chapter at Oklahoma 

State University and Sigma Chapter of 

the University of Oklahoma.) 


2:30 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Shorthand and Transcription Sectional 
Meeting 

Presiding: Geraldine Ebert, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales 

“Inspiration, the Key of Successful Short- 
hand Teaching’ —E. Leon Kearney, 
St. John’s College, Winfield, Kansas 

“Problems in the Teaching of Transcrip- 
tion” — Irol Whitmore Balsley, Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 


2:30 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Basic Business Sectional Meeting 

Presiding: Ruth D. Fell, The University 
School, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man 

“How to Motivate Pupils in Basic Busi- 
ness Classes’ — Vernon A. Musselman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Demonstration Lesson on “Buying 
Stocks” — Gladys Bahr, New Trier 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


8:00 p.m.—9:30 P.M. 
Cracker-Barrel Sessions 
NOMA Businessmen 


Saturday, June 20 


7:45 A.M.-8:45 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast 
Co-chairmen: Dorothy Hazel, U.B.E.A. 
National Membership Chairman; Hollis 
Guy, U.B.E.A. Executive Director 


9:00 a.m.—10:15 a.m. 
General Session 
Presiding: Allie Dale Lambert, supervisor 
of business education, Tulsa 
Theme: “A Changing America Changes 
Typewriting” 


April, 1959 


Speaker: Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City 

10:15 a.M.—11:45 a.o. 

Hospitality 

10:30 a.M.—11:45 a.m. 

Bookkeeping Sectional Meeting 

Presiding: Edward J. Covle, East Central 
State College, Ada, Oklahoma 

Demonstrations: Three high school book- 
keeping teachers “- 

Consultants and Discussants: John Bin- 
nion, University of Denver, Denver. 
Colorado; F. Wayne House, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln 

10:30 a.m.—11:45 a.m. 

Office Practice Sectional Meeting 

Presiding: H. Everett Pope, Jr., Oklahoma 
School of Business, Accountancy, Law, 
and Finance, Tulsa 

“Automation and Its Effect on Business” 
—Marion Wood, educational consultant, 
I.B.M., New York City 

Panel Discussants: Faye Ricketts, Uni- 
versity of Wichita; Dorothy Travis, 
Central High School and University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks; Faborn 
Etier, University of Texas, Austin 

12:15 p.m.—2:15 P.M. 

M.-P.B.E.A. Luncheon 

Presiding: Ruben Dumler, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Winfield, Kansas; vice-president of 
M.-P.B.E.A. 

Invocation: Z. S$. Dickerson, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Speaker: Herman G. Enterline, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 








C.B.E.A. Convention Program 
(Continued from page 366) 
2:30 P.M. 
Workshop — College and High School. 
“Dynamics of Speech and Poise: Spot- 
lighting Keys to Business Success” — 
Rev. Brother Donald, O.S.F., St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, New York; Anita 
Metzger, Anita Metzger’s School of 
Speech and Drama, Ventnor, New 
Jersey 
4:00 P.M. 
“Spotlight on Employment” 
Joseph F. Murray, personnel director, 
R.C.A. Service Company, Camden, 
New Jersey; Juliette Mannheim, per- 
sonnel director, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York City 
5:15 P.M. 
Hospitality Hour 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the schools 


that have cooperated by submitting listings. 


Another list will be published in the May issue. Teachers who are 


interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


AUBURN — ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
Two Terms, June 10-July 16; July 17-August 22. Research 
and Developments in Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
Research and Developments in Teaching General Business 
Subjects; Thesis and Individual Research in Business Educa- 
tion; subject matter courses in Office Management, Finance, 
Personnel Management, Advanced Accounting, Cultural Geog- 
raphy, and Office Machines. Address, Dr. J. Curtis Hall, 
Associate Professor of Education. 


MONTGOMERY — HUNTINGDON COLLEGE: June 8- 
August 12. Comparative Economic Systems; Economic 
Geography; Retailing. Address, Dean Paul T. Stone. 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 8-July 15; July 16—August 21. Business Education 
in Secondary Schools; Teaching of Typewriting; Elements of 
Business Administration; Problems in Office dministration; 
subject matter courses in Business Education. Address, Dr. John 
R. McLure, Dean of the College of Education. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF — ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 8-July 10. Elementary Typewriting; Mathematics 
of Business; Office Machines; Principles of Economics; Filing 
and Records Management; Office Management; The Teacher 
in the Modern Economic World; Comparative Economic 
Systems. Second Term, July 13-August 14. Intermediate 
Typewriting; Principles of Economics; Life Insurance; Business 
Statistics; Investments; Seminar in Economic Analysis; Seminar 
in Industrial Relations. Address, Rezer Berndt, Chairman, 
Commerce Department. 

TUCSON — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: First Term, 
June 8-July 11. Elementary Typing; Beginning Shorthand 
and Transcription; Adding-Calculating Machines Techniques; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand. Second Term, 
July 13-August 15. Elementary and Advanced Typing; Office 
Management and Cuntrol; Adding-Calculating Machines Tech- 
niques; Ty ing Review; Improvement of Instruction in General 
Business; Wor shop in Planning the Future Business Education 
Curriculum (July 18-18). Address, Dr. H. J. Langen, College 
of Business and Public Administration. 


Arkansas 


FAYETTEVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
June 1-July 10. Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
education and business subjects. Address, Henry Kronenberg, 
Director of Summer Session. 


California 


BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 6- 
August 14. Subject matter courses in principles of shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping and accounting, law, and office 
practice. Training in major fields 7 to standard Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees. Address, John E. Armstrong, President. 


BERKELEY — UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June 18-July 28. Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education Work Experience; Techniques and Materials in 
the Teaching of Merchandising Courses. Address, Dwight R. 
Crum, Regional Supervisor, Bureau of Business Education, 
122 Haviland Hall. 

Pe ~ — CHICO STATE COLLEGE: June 15-July 26. 

ewriting; Shorthand; Office Skills for Teachers; Workshop 

a Education (June 15-26); Problems and Issues in 
| & em Education; Consumer Economics; Personnel Ad- 
ministration; Seminar in Business; Master’s Study. Address, 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, Chairman, Division of Business. 

FRESNO — FRESNO STATE COLLEGE: June 15- 
July 24. Federal Tax Accounting; Principles of Accounting; 
Managerial Accounting; Work Experience; Office Manage- 
ment; The Business Curriculum; Business Economics; Business 
Finance; Business Statistics; Business Organization and 
Management; Property, Casualty Insurance; Personnel Man- 
agement; Office Appliances; Office Skills for Teachers; Eco- 
nomics of Consumption; Principles of Marketing; Principles 
of Salesmanship; Intermediate and Basic Typing; Machine 
Le Workshop in Shorthand (August 10-21); Workshop 

n Office Machines Cae 27—-August 7). Address, Dr. McKee 
Fisk, Head, Division of Business. 
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LONG BEACH — LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE: 
June 22-July 31. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
General Business; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods 
of Teaching Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
and Transcription; Principles and Curriculum in Business 
Education; Business Machines; Office Management; Account- 
ing; Business Management; Finance; Marketing; Business Law. 
Address, Dr. W. Lyle Willhite, Head, Division of Business. 


LOS ANGELES — GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE: 
First Session, June 22-—July 31. Methods of Teaching Book- 
coeping: Principles of Economics; Methods of Teaching 
Gener Business; Business Law; Introduction to World 
Geography; Principles and Problems of Business Education. 
Second Session, August 3-28. Principles of Economics; Business 
Law; Introduction to World Geography. Address, Dr. J. 
Fenn, Head, Department of Business Administration. 


LOS ANGELES — LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE: 
Summer Session, June 22-July 31; Post Session, August 3-28. 
Business Correspondence; Introduction to Business. Address, 
Dr. Jessie C. Gustafson, Head, Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 


LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June 22-August 14. Recent Developments in Business Edu 
cation; Principles of Business Education; Office Organization 
and Management; Office Systems and Procedures. Address, 
Charles Speroni, Director of Summer Session. 


LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA: Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 31; Post 
Session, August 3-28. Business Experience Workshop; Secre 
tarial Subjects Workshop; Methods courses in Office Practice, 
General Business, and Consumer Education; Recent Develop- 
ments in Business Education; Business Machines; Com- 
munications; Office Management. Address, Dean John D. 
Cooke, Summer Session. 


SACRAMENTO — SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 22-July 31. Office Skills for Teachers; Materials and 
Techniques of Ls reape 5 Merchandising Subjects; Administra- 
tion and Supervision of Work-Experience Programs in Business 
Education. Address, Dean Hubert J. McCormick, Director of 
Summer Session, or Dr. William R. Blackler. 


SAN FRANCISCO — SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL- 
LEGE: [ntersession, June 15-19. Modern Methods in Electric 
Typewriting; Understanding Our Investment World. Regular 
Session, June 22-July 31. Seminar on Curriculum and Instruc- 
tional Problems in Stenography, Clerical, and Related Areas; 
Seminar on Curriculum and Instructional Problems in General 
Business Understandings; Evaluation and Analysis of Research 
in Business Education; Master’s Research Project; Accounting; 
Typewriting; Business Law; Office Machines; Shorthand; 
Introduction to Data Processing; Theory and Systems of 
Management; World Trade Resources; Conference Methods; 
Supervised Work Experience for In-Service Teachers; Business 
Statistics; Marketing; Advertising; Investments; Personnel 
Administration; Business Mathematics. Post Session, August 
8-21. Organization and Supervision of Work Experience 
Programs; Practicum in Teaching Business Subjects; Business 
Law; Business Finance. Address, Dr. William L. Winnett, 
Summer Sessions Chairman, Division of Business. 


SAN FRANCISCO — UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: June 18—July $1. Principles of Accounting; Business 
Organization and Management; Government and Business; 
Marketing; Corporate Finance; Production Management; 
Business Policies and Management; Principles of Economics; 
Economic History; Statistics; Economic Fluctuations; Eco- 
nomic Theory; Comparative Economic Systems; Labor 
Economics and Problems. Address, Rev. Joseph T. Keane, S.J. 
Director, Summer Session. 


SAN JOSE — SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Siz Weeks 
Session, June 22-July 31. Materials and Methods in Shorthand. 
Principles of Accounting; Statistics; Business Law; Principles 
of Life Insurance; Accounting Problems; Business Machines; 
Materials and Methods in Typing; Materials and Methods in 
Business Machines; Cost Accounting; Businees Law; Pur- 
chasing; Real Estate Valuation; Introduction to Industrial 
Relations; Seminar in Business Management Policies; Organi- 
zation, Administration, and Supervision of Business Education; 
Basic and Advanced Typing; Business Mathematics; Principles 
of Real Estate; Income Tax Accounting; Geography for Busi- 
ness; Salesmanship; Workshop for Teachers of Clerical and 
Office Practice; Shorthand Review; Review of Research in 
Business Education; Materials and Methods in Bookkee ing: 
Business Writing; Marketing; Advertising. Four eeks’ 
Session, August 8-28. Business Data Processing; Marketing; 
Office Management; Materials and Methods in General Busi- 
ness; Small Business Management; Business Management 
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Policies; Investments; Special Studies in Business; Individual 
Study Problems in Business Education. Address, Dean of 
Summer Sessions, or Head, Division of Business. 

STANFORD — STANFORD UNIVERSITY: June 22- 
August 14. Earn as You Learn Program; Office Machines Work- 
shop; General Business Workshop; Methods Conference for 
Business Teachers. Address, Dr. Fred S. Cook, School of Edu- 
catson. 


Colorado 


ALAMOSA — ADAMS STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 13-July 17; July 20—August 21. Accounting Statements; 
Review ef Research in Business Educetion; Principles an 
Problems of Business Education; Seminar-Basic Business 
Subjects; Seminar-Secretarial Subjects. Address, Dr. R. E. 
Wick, Chairman, Division of Business. 

BOULDER — UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 17; July 20-August 22. Distributive 
Education in Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and Typing; Improvement 
of Instruction in Bookkeeping and General Business; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Secretarial, Office, and Clerical Practice; 
Workshop in Business Education; Current Issues in Business 
Education; Organization, Administration, and Supervision of 
Business Education; Foundations of Business Education; 
Problems in Business Education; Research in Business Educa- 
tion; Seminar in Business Education; Business Communication; 
Office Management; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; 
Beginning and Advanced Stenography; Office "“Wiediicen 
subject matter courses in Business Law, Accounting, Business 
Finance, Marketing, and Management. Address, Helen B 
Borland, School of Business. 

DENVER — UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: June 17- 
August 14. Independent Study and Research; Seminar in 
Business Education; Current Trends in Business Education 
(Payroll Records and Business Mathematics); Improvin 
Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial Procedure; Practica 
Seminar in Business Education (Work Ex tees for Teachers); 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education; Vocational 


Vocabulary; LE oe courses in Accounting, Building 
Industry and Real Estate, Economics, Finance and Banking, 
Management, Marketing, Public Administration, Retailing, 


Secretarial Science, Statistics and Research. Address, John E. 
Binnion, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 

GREELEY — COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: Pre- 
session, June 15—June 25. Colorado Business and Industry; 
Machines and apenaee for Business Classes; Free and 
Inexpensive Materials for Business Classes; Techniques of 
Teaching Salesmanship; Post High School Business Education. 
Summer Session, June 27-August 21. pow | and Inter- 
mediate Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting and Office Practice; 
Principles of Accounting; Psychology of Personnel Manage- 
ment; Applied Business Law; Office Management; Consumer 
Education in the Schools; Administration of Distributive 
Education; Principles of Marketing; Advance Sales Techniques; 
Introduction to Graduate Study; Administration of Business 
Education; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Curriculum Construction; Current Problems in Business 
Education; Courses in Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping, Office Practice, Distributive Education, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, and Basic Business Subjects. Address, Dr. Ken- 
neth J. Hansen, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 

GUNNISON — WESTERN STATE COLLEGE: First 
Two-Weeks’ Session, June 8-19. Workshop in Office Machines. 
Second Two-Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 3. Office Machines; 
Improvements of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
First Four-Weeks’ Session, June 8-July 3. Current Business 
Problems; Analysis of Securities; Educational Measurements; 
School Law; Research Problems in Education. Second Four- 
Weeks’ Session, July 6-July 31. Improvements of Instruction 
in Shorthand and Transcription; Personal Finance; Retail 
Merchandising; Philosophy of Education; Library Organization 
and Administration; School-Community Relationships. LEight- 
Weeks’ Session, June 8—July 31. Office Management; Founda- 
tions of Business Education; Extra-class Activities; Audio- 
Visual Education; High School Teaching. Address, Dr. H. E 
Binford, Chairman, Division of Business. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN — TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: June 29-August 7. Cooperative Work Experi- 
ence for Business Teachers; Improvement of Instruction in 
Social Business Subjects. Address, Dean William C. Lee. 

STORRS — UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: June 29- 
August 7. Problems i in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial Subjects. Address, Dean R. Malsbary. 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON — THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 22-July 24; July 27—August 28. Survey of 


Business Education; Seminar in Human Relations; Salesman- 
ship; Saleen Management; Analysis of Financial Statements; 
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Fundamentals of Insurance; subject matter courses in business 
administration. Address, Admissions Office 


WASHINGTON — CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 29-August 7. Skill and Techniques in Type- 
writing; Skill and Techniques in Shorthand; Statistical Meth- 
ods; Improvement of Instruction in the Social-Business Sub- 
jects; Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Principles of Economic Ethics; Fundamentals of Business 
Education; Guidance in Business Education; Tests and Meas- 
urements in Business Education; Pro- Seminar in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Current Trends in 
Business Education; Dissertation Guidance; Introductory and 
Intermediate ey Financial Statement Analysis; 
Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; History of Eco- 
nomic Thought; Ethical Aspects of eames Current 
| > no and Social Problems. Address, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, 

rect 


Florida 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: June 16- 
August 11. Methods courses in business education; general 
education courses in secondary education, foundations, guidance 
and administration; subject matter courses in all fields of 
business administration. Address, Dr. John H. Moorman, 
Department of Business Education, College of Education. 


LAKELAND — FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
June 15-August 7. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; 
} ape English; Advanced Shorthand. Address, J. A. Battle, 

ean. 


TALLAHASSEE — FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 15-August 8. Advanced Typewriting: Accounting and 
Calculating Machines; Machines Workshop; Business Corre- 
spondence; Principles of Business Education; Tests and Meas- 
urements in Business Education; Research Seminar in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction; subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Advertising, Business Law, Marketing, 
Management, Finance. Address, Dr. J. Frank Dame, Head, 
Business Education Department. 


TAMPA — UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 13—August 7. 


Subject matter courses in business administration. Address, 
Dean M. C. Rhodes, or Registrar. 


Georgia 


ATHENS — UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: First Term, 
June 15-July 22. Problems of Teaching Business Education; 
Workshop in Teaching of Office Practice (July 6-July 22); 
Second Term, July 27-August 20. Education in Family Finance. 
Address, Dr. J oach, Chairman, Business Education 
Department. 


COLLEGEBORO — GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


June 15-July 21. Investments; Advanced Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects. Address, Dr. S. L. Toumey. 


MILLEDGEVILLE — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 11-July 18; July 21- 
August 14. Principles and Problems of Business Education; 


Principles of Accounting; other graduate 1 undergraduate 
courses in business education. Address, . Donald Fuller, 
Chairman, Business Education Division. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW — UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 16- 
August 8. Professional Methods Courses for teachers in the 
fields of shorthand, typewriting, and distributive education; 
Office Procedures and Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education; Workshop in Distributive and Office 
Occupations (June 15-July $); Briefhand Workshop (July 
13-17); Master’s degree program with or without thesis. 
Address, Dr. R. M. Kessel, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education, or Dean J. F. Weltzin, Director of Summer Session. 


Illinois 


CARBONDALE — SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY: June 22-August 14. Teaching Basic Business Subjects; 
Teaching Clerical Practice and Office Machines; Office Manage- 
ment; Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Business Law; 
Introduction to Business; subject matter courses in business 
administration. Address, Dr. Harves Rahe, Acting Chairman, 
Business Education Department. 

CHARLESTON — EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
Regular Term, June 10-—August 28; Eight-Week Term, June 15- 
August 7. Office Practice; Principles of Marketing; Retail Store 
Operation; Personal Finance; Business Law; Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching Basic Business; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand; Principles of Management; Personnel Management; 
Intermediate Accounting; Case Problems in Business Law; 
Cost Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; Payroll Accounting; 
General Insurance; Business Statistics; Corporation Finance; 
Statement Analysis and Advanced Accounting Problems. 
Address, Dr. James M. Thompson, Head, Business Department. 
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CHICAGO — DePAUL UNIVERSITY: June 16-August 6. 
Methods of Teaching Typing; Current Problems in Business 
Education; subject matter courses in business education. 
Address, Father Vohs, Director of Summer Session, DePaul 
University, College of Commerce, 25 East Jackson Boulevard 


DECATUR — MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY: June 8- 
July 31. Introduction to Economics; Principles of Accounting; 
Marketing; Transportation; Business Statistics; Business Law; 
Salesmanship; Advanced Cost Accounting; Office Machines; 
Business Communications. Address, Dr. Victor F. Dewald, 
Director of the Summer Session. 


De KALB — NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
June 23-August 14. Introduction to Business; Business 
Mathematics; Business Law; Consumer Economics; Property 
and Casualty Insurance; Beginning and Intermediate Account- 
ing; Cost Accounting: Auditing Theory; Individual and 
Business Taxation; Business Education; Distributive Edu- 
cation; Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; 
Business Correspondence; Report Writing; Computing 
Machines; Methods of sr Bookkeeping; Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand; Methods of Distributive Education; 
Administration of Distributive Education; Statistics; Business 
Organization and Finance; Money and Banking; Office and 
Personnel Management; Advertising; Marketing; Principles 
and Problems of Business Education; Introduction to Research 
in Business Education; Techniques for Improvement of In- 
struction in Stenography; Teaching Procedures in Bookkeeping 
and Accounting; Evaluation and Measurement; Accounting 
for Sch6ol Business pennants Workshop in Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects (June 22-July 10). Address, 
Dr. C. M. File, Acting Head, Business Department. 


EVANSTON — NORTHWESTERN’ UNIVERSITY: 
Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 31. Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Teaching of Secretarial 
Subjects; Teaching of General Business Subjects; Principles of 
Business Education; Supervision of Cooperative Business 
Education (Work Study Program); Workshop in Vocational 
Business Education (Work — sresvem). Three-Weeks’ 
Session, August 3-August 21. orkshop in Office Practice 
and Machines. Address, Dr. Russell N. Cansler, Director of 
Business Teacher Education. 


MACOMB — WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 8—July 17; July 17-August 21. Subject 
matter courses in Business Education Principles, Administra- 
tion, Guidance, Consumer Problems, and Advanced Accounting. 
ee Dr. Robert Ferguson. 


ORMAL — ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY. June 15—August 7. Typewriting; Shorthand; Account- 
ing; Business Law; Advertising and alesmanshi ; Business 
Organization and Management; Economics Business; 
Business Mathematics; Problems in Retail Store Management; 
Governmental Accounting; Seminar in Business Education: 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and General 
Business. Address, Dean Arthur H. Larsen, or Dr. Lewis R. Toll. 


PEORIA — BRADLEY UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 11; July 13-August 15.. Advanced Accounting; 
C.P.A. Review; Reading in Accounting; Thesis; Elementary 
Typewriting; Business Correspondence; Business Machines; 
Principles of Economics; Economics for Consumers; Elementary 
Economic Statistics; Principles of Transportation; Business 
Cycles and Forecasting; Introduction to Business; General 
Principles of Business Law; General Insurance; Business 
Management. Address, Asa Carter, Director of the Summer 
Session. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON — INDIANA UNIVERSITY:  Inter- 
session, May 26-June 10. Research in Business Education. 
Regular Session, June 10—August 7. Use of Business Machines; 
Beginning Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Office Manage- 
ment; Methods of Employee Training; Survey of Business 
Education; Seminar in Office Management; Foundations of 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing and Related Secretarial Skills; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Bookkeeping and Related Office S ills; Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Seminar in 
Business Education; Research in Business Education; Thesis 
in Business Education; Current Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Supervised Readings in Business Education; Doctor’s 
Thesis in Business Education. Short Session, August 7- 
August 22. Survey of Business Education; Seminar in Business 
Education; Research in Business Education; Supervised Read- 
ings in Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; 
Research in Business Education; Doctor’s Thesis in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 

EVANSVILLE — EVANSVILLE COLLEGE: June 11- 
August 7. Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Money 
and Banking; Personnel Administration; Principles of Manage- 
ment. Address, E. M. McKown. 

INDIANAPOLIS — BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 9- 
July 31. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate and Advanced 
Accounting; Cost Accounting; Managerial Accounting; Federal 
Income Tax; Advertising; Principles of Economics; Labor 
Economics; Government and Business; Investments; oe 
of Management; Business Law; Statistics; Marketing; Market- 
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ing Problems; Intermediate Stenography; Business Machines— 
Office Practice. Address, Dean Roberts. 


MUNCIE — BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 15-July 17; July 20-August 21. Law of 
Negotiable Instruments and Business Units; Advanced Ac- 
counting; Cost Accounting; Advanced Cost Accounting; 
Income Tax Problems; Business Administration; Business 
Finance; Office Management and Business Control; Survey 
of Transportation; Principles and Problems of Business Edu- 
cation; Evaluative Instruments in Business Education; Office 
Machines for Teachers; Business Communications; Marketing; 
Insurance; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typing; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Clerical Practice; Workshop in Business Education; Improve- 
—— of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects. Address, 

Leo Hauptman, Registrar, or Dr. Robert P. Bell, Head, 
| lol of Business Education. 

TERRE HAUTE — INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 15-July 17; July 20-August 21. 
Subject matter courses in Accounting, Secretarial Work. 
Merchandising, Business Administration, Insurance, and 
Business Education. Graduate courses at Master’s level. 
Address, Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Department of Business, 
or James Ringer, Registrar’s Office. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Regular Session, June 15—-August 7. Post Session, August 10-21. 
Advanced Business Law; Improvement of Basic Business 
Instruction; Sales Promotion; Comparative Shorthand Theory; 
Accounting S ystems; Seminar in Business Education; Problems 
in Business Education (Distribution); Problems in Business 
Education (Typewriting and Office Practice); Improvement 
in Bookkeeping Instruction; Office Management; Adult 
Business Education Programs; Research in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department of Business 
Education. 

FAYETTE — UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 1-July 3; July 6-August 7. Business Law; Mathematics 
for Teachers; Intermediate Shorthand; Corrective _ Speech; 
Personnel Administration; Contemporary Social and Economic 
Problems; Advanced Typing. Address, Dean Herschel Hendriz. 


IOWA CITY — STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: 
June 17-August 13. Seminar in Teaching Shorthand; Seminar 
in Teaching Clerical Practice; Student Teaching in Business 
Education; Research Prob blems in Business Education; Office 
Management; Office Calculating Machines; Business Law; 
Accounting; ~ oe related courses in commerce and 
education; Business Education Workshop (June 22-26); 
M. A. programs with or without a thesis; Ph.D. program. 
Address, Dean Elmer T. Peterson, Director of Summer Session, 
or Dr. William J. Masson, Head, Department of Office Manage- 
ment and Business Education. 


SIOUX CITY — MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: June 8- 
July 31. Retailing; Marketing; Business Law; Labor Problems. 
Address, Registrar's Office. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 2-July 11. Intermediate Sypousines: LL em 
Projects; "Business Calculations; Accounting; Transcribing 
and Calculating Machines; Elementary Stenography; Personal 
Finance; Business Correspondence; ‘Fesaeal Statement 
Analysis; Business Practice; Parliamentary Procedures; 
Business Law; Marketing; Visual Merchandising; Principles 
of Business Education; Office Management and Supervision; 
Income Tax; Current Business Prob lems; Investments; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education; 
Coordination of Vocational Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Methods and 
Materials in Clerical Eonaiiess Practicum in Typewriting; 
Practicum in Stenography; Practicum in Bookkeeping; Work- 
shop in Office and Discibnuee Education; Workshop in 
Briefhand. Second Term, July 13—August 22. Typing Projects; 
Accounting; Duplicating Machines; Intermediate Stenography; 
Business Organization and Management; Punched Card Data 
Procedures; Personne! Management; Insurance; Business Law; 
Auditing; Federal Tax Law; Sales Management; Report 
Writing; Methods of Individual Training and Job Analysis; 
Seminar in Distributive Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Typewriting; Methods of Instruction and Materials in Basic 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping; Practicum in Ty ewriting; Practicum in Stenography; 
Practicum in Bookkeeping; Workshop in Business Education 
in General Education; Thesis in Business Administration; 
Accounting Systems for Public Schools; Field Study; Thesis in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Nathan P. Budd, Director of 
Summer Session. 


LINDSBORG — BETHANY COLLEGE: Three Terms, 
June 8-26; June 29-July 17; July 20-August 7. Workshops in 
Education. Address, J. L. Hermanson, Summer School Director. 

MANHATTAN — KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June 8- 
August 8. Principles of Accounting; Cost, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Accounting; Problems in Accounting; Business Law; 
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Besiness Organization and Financé; Business Policy; Invest- 
ments; Marketing; Personnel; Retailing; Typing; Problems in 
Business Administration; Research in Accounting; Research in 
Business Administration. Address, Charles W. Rapp, Depart- 
ment of Business Administration. 


PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8-August 7; August 8-28. Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Intermediate Short- 
hand; Business Machines; Office anagement; Personnel 
Management; Business Correspondence; Marketing; Salesman- 
ship; Retailing; Small Business Management; Elementary, 
Cost, Intermediate, and Governmental Accounting; Individual 
Income Tax; Methods of Teaching Business; Improvement of 
Instruction of Business Education; Principles of Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education. Address, Dr. Ralf J. 
Thomas, Chairman, Business Department. 


SALINA — MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 3. Accounting Principles, Beginning Shorthand; 


Beginning Shorthand Speed; Beginning and Advanced Type- 
writing. Address, Sister Marie Antoinette, Dean, or Sister 
Joseph Marie, Head of Business Department. 

TOPEKA — WASHBURN UNIVERSITY: June 10- 
August 5. Principles of Accounting; Credits and Collections; 
Principles of Economics; General Insurance; Intermediate 
Economics Analysis; World Resources and the American 
Economy. Address, Dr. James M. Young, Director of Summer 
Session. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June 8—August 15. Methods courses in 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and Typewriting; various content 
courses and special workshop courses in commercial curriculum 
in the high school. Address, J. Murray Hill, President. 

MOREHEAD — MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: 
June 15-August 7. Business Arithmetic; Introduction to 
Business; Personal, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; 
Business English; Clerical Office Machines; Secretarial Office 
Machines; Personal Finance; Materials and Methods in 
Secretarial Subjects; Business Organization; Business Law; 
Salesmanship; Principles of anagement; Materials and 
Methods in Bookkeeping and General Business. Address, 
Ross C. Anderson, Head, Department of Commerce. 

MURRAY — MURRAY STATE COLLEGE: June 15- 
August 7. Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Business Mathe- 
matics; Intermediate Accounting; Introduction to Business; 
Principles of Accounting; Office Practice; Business Law; 
Office Management; Cost Accounting; Salesmanship; Principles 
of Insurance; Principles of Marketing; Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping and General Business Subjects. Address, 
Dr. Thomas B. Hogancamp, Head, Department of Business. 

RICHMOND — EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 10-—August 5. Typewriting, Shorthand; Business 
—_— Economics; Accounting. Address, Dr. W. J. Moore, 

ean. 


Louisiana 


HAMMOND — SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL 
LEGE: June 2-August 8. Accounting; Typing; Business 
Information; Office Training; Business Law; Shorthand. 
Address, C. J. Hyde, Registrar. 

NATCHITOCHES — NORTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE OF LOUISIANA: June 9-August 8. Regular under- 
graduate and graduate courses for business teachers covering 
improvement of instruction in secretarial science and principles 
of business education; Workshop on General Business (June 22- 
_ 10). Address, N. B. Morrison, Head, Department of 

usiness. 


Maine 


AUBURN — AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OF COM- 
MERCE: June 22-July 31. Theory and Methods Courses in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Office Practice, Office 
Machines, and Filing. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Principal. 

BANGOR — HUSSON COLLEGE: June 29-August 7. 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Consumer Economics; 
Principles of Insurance; Mimeographing; Personality. Address, 
Clara L. Swan, Director of Summer Session. 

LEWISTON — BLISS COLLEGE: July 6-August 14. 
Personal Typewriting. Address, Mrs. Marjorie L. Haynes, 
President. 

ORONO — UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 6—August 14. 
Methods of Teaching Non-Skill Subjects in Business Education; 
[mprovement of Instruction in the Vocational Business Sub- 
jects; Seminar in Business Education (Administration and 
Supervision). Address, Frank W. Myers, 6A Stevens South. 
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Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK — UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 22-July 31. Problems in Teaching Office Skills; Methods 
and Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping and Related Subjects; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Workshop in Family Finance. Address, Dr. Arthur S. Patrick, 
College of Business and Public Administration. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON — BOSTON UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION: First Session, June 1-July 11. Elementary 
Typewriting; Accounting Courses; Advertising Courses; 
Marketing Courses; Economics Courses; Business Law Courses; 
Insurance Courses; Business Management Courses; Guidance 
Courses; School-Business-Community Cooperation (June 1-19); 
Consumer Business Jducation (June 22-July 11). Second 
Session, July 13-August 22. Curriculum Cescimictiion in 
Business Education; Measurement in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Transcription; Improvement 
of Instruction in Office Machines; Improvement of Instruction 
in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Improvement of Instruction in Social-Business Subjects; 
Seminar in Business Education; Elementary Shorthand; 
Elementary Pg pay Accounting Courses; Management 
Courses; Business Law Courses; Insurance Courses; Guidance 
Courses; Marketing Courses. Address, Professor Lester I. 
Sluder, Business Education Department, School of Education. 


SPRINGFIELD — AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE: June 22-August 14. Business Ethics; Principles 
of Marketing; Labor Economics; Corporation Finance; Invest- 
ments; Interpretation and Analysis of Financial Statements; 
Organization and Management of a Small Business. Address, 
Dean Richard 8S. Ullery. 


Mexico 


SALTILLO — INTERAMERICAN_ UNIVERSITY: 
Methods, Materials and Research in the Teaching of Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, and Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and bis p nee : 
Methods, Materials and Research in the Teaching of Spanish; 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Spanish; M.A. in 
Spanish work. Address, Interamerican University, Parque 
Azteca, Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR — UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: Siz- 
Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 31; Eight-Weeks’ Session, June 22- 
August 14. Research in Business Education; Teaching the Use 
of Office Machines; Cooperative Field Experience for Teachers 
of Business Subjects; Workshop on Teaching of Retailing 
(June 22-July 3); Workshop on Teaching of Stenographic 
Subjects (July 6-17); Workshop on Principles of Business 
Education (July 20-31); Workshop on Teaching of Basic 
Business (August 3-14); Workshop on Coordination of Co- 
operative Programs (August 3-14). Address, Dr. J. M. Trytten, 
300 School of Education. 

BIG RAPIDS — FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms, 
June 15-July 17; July 20-August 21. Elementary, Advanced, 
and Cost Accounting; Auditing; CPA Problems; Accounting 
Cooperative ee Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; 
Office Machines; lementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
Dictation and Transcription; Business Filing; Marketing; 
Advertising and remy! Cooperative Marketing Training; 
Seminar in Marketing; Elementary Business Law; Salesman- 
ship; Business English; Business Organization; Business 
Mathematics; Negotiable Paper and Sales; Corporation and 
Agency; Buying and Store Management. Address, Dr. Harold 
Wisner, Registrar, or Dr. S. J. Turille, Dean of Commerce. 

DETROIT — UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT: June 22- 
July 31. Vocational Guidance in Business Education; Super- 
vision and Administration in Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Shorthand, Typing, and Transcription; 
Improvement of Instruction in Boo mpeping and Arithmetic; 
Elementary Typewriting. Address, Dr. F. A. Arlinghaus, 
Director of Summer Session. 


EAST LANSING — MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY: 
First Session, June 24-July 30. Office Management; Founda- 
tions of Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in General Business Subjects; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; complete offering 
of business administration content courses and education 
courses carrying graduate credit. Second Session, August 3- 
September 4. Complete offering of business administration 
content courses and education courses carrying graduate credit; 
Workshop on Comparative Alphabetic Shorthand Systems 
(August 3-14). Address, Dr. Lyle Maxwell, Head, Department 
of Business Education and Office Administration. 
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KALAMAZOO — WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVER- 

SITY: June 22-July 31. Curriculum in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial 
ee. Address, Dr. John J. Pruis, Director of Summer 
ession 


MARQUETTE — NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 22-July 31. Stenography; Office Machines; Cooperative 
Field Experience; Principles of Economics; Economics and 
Social Change; Contemporary Problems in Education; Organi- 
zation of Material in the School. Address, Lorna Weddle, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


MOUNT PLEASANT — CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE: June 22-July 31. Beginning, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Introductory Accounting; Beginning 
and Intermediate Shorthand; Office Practice; Office Machines; 
Personal Income Tax; Principles of Mark eting; Principles of 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Judson Foust, Director of 
Summer Session. 


YPSILANTI — CLEARY COLLEGE: June 29-Septem- 
ber 11. Subject matter courses in Accounting, Business Law, 
Business achines, Business Management, Economics, 
English, Merchandising, Office Training, horthand, and Type- 
writing. Address, Georgia S. Manchester, Registrar. 


YPSILANTI — EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 22-July 831. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; 
Introduction to Business; Business Letter Writing; Principles 
of Salesmanship; Business Law; Methods of Teaching Secre- 
tarial Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching General Business 
Subjects; Contemporary Economic Problems; Insurance and 
Investments. Address, Dr. Stanley Gex, Dean of Education, or 
Dr. Julius M. Robinson, Head, Business Studies Department. 


Minnesota 


DULUTH — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH 
BRANCH: First Term, June 16-July 18. Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Statistics; 
Economics of Water and Air Transportation; Insurance; 
Investments; Financial Accounting; Labor Economics; Business 
Cycles; Intermediate Economic Analysis; graduate courses in 
education for M.A. degree. Second Term, July 20-—August 22. 
Elementary and Intermediate ne Me Analysis of Finan- 
cial Statements; Statistics; Marketing; Foreign Trade; Land 
Transportation; Property and Liability Insurance; Social and 
Labor Le islation; ntermediate Economic Analysis; National 
Income; dvanced course in Teaching the Technical Business 
Subjects. Address, Dr. John A. Dettman, Professor of Business 
and Economics. 


MANKATO — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 10-July 17. The Business Curriculum; Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching Basic Business; 
Consumer Economics; Labor Problems; Public Finance. Second 
Session, July 20-August 25. Business Correspondence; Personal 
Finance. Address, Dean Wissink or Business Education Division. 

MINNEAPOLIS — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 16-July 18. Advanced Course in Teaching the 
Technical Business Subjects; Teaching the Basic Business 
Subjects; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Training Store and Office Supervisors; Cooperative 
Part-Time Work Experience Programs; Business and Distribu- 
tive Program for Adults; Problems in Distributive Education; 
Problems in Business Education. Second Term, July 20- 
August 22. Materials and Methods in Consumer Education; 
Materials and Methods in Cooperative Part-Time Classes; 
Coordination Techniques; Trends in Business Education; 
Problems in Distributive Education; Problems in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. Ray G. Price, College of Education, or 
Warren Meyer, Burton Hall, College of Education. 


ST. CLOUD — ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 15-July 24. Typewriting; Machine Calculation; 
Filing; Beginning and Intermediate Accounting; Business Law; 

tter Writing; Consumer Education; Business for General 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Bo okkeeping. 
Second Session, July 25-August 29. Typewriting; Machine 
Calculation; Basic Business; Survey of Business; ccounting; 
Business Law; Personnel Administration; Office Management; 
Insurance. Address, Registrar, or President George F. Budd, or 
Dr. C. E. Daggett, Chairman, Division of Business. 

WINONA — WINONA STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 17; July 20-August 22. Insurance; Business 
Mathematics; Business Machines; Beginning and Intermediate 
Typing; Business Correspondence. Address, Dr. M. R. Ray- 
mond, Dean of the College. 


Mississippi 

STATE COLLEGE — MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVER- 
SITY: First Term, June 1-July 10. Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting; lementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthan Accounting; Office Management; 
Methods of Teaching the Social-Business Subj ects; Curriculum 
Construction in Vocational and Eemnanton Subjects; other 
related subjects. Second Term, July 138—August 15. Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced. Typewriting; Intermediate and 
Advanced Shorthand; Problems in Commercial Education; 
other related war” Address, Director of the Summer Session, 
or Professor O. H. Little, Industrial Education Department. 
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Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU — SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STAT 
COLLEGE: June 4-August 1. Shorthand; Typewritin 
Accounting; other graduate courses in business educatio 
Address, Dr. Forrest H. Rose, Dean of the College. 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 16 
August 7. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typ 
writing; Office Machines; Elementary, Intermediate, an 
Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Inter 
mediate, and Advanced courses in Accounting; Statistics 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; subject matter course 
in Secondary Education and College Teaching, Business Edu- 
cation, Guidance and Counseling, Accounting and Statistics 
and Economics and Business. Address, Dean L. G. Townsend, 
Director of Summer Session. 


KIRKSVILLE — NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8August 18. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Business Law; Survey of 
Business; Salesmanship; Advertising; Tax Accounting; Business 
Correspondence; Office Appliances; undergraduate and graduate 
courses in Economics an Eeations History and Principles of 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in 
Basic Business Subjects; Research in Business Education. 
FY eer Dr. Charles E. Kauzlarich, Head, Division of Business 

‘ucation. 


MARYVILLE — NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 9-August 7. Beginning and Intermediate 
Accounting; Office Machines; Tax Accounting; Analysis of 
Financial Statements; Beginning Typewriting; Personal 
Finance; Problems in Taxation; Business Cycle Case Studies; 


Current’ Business Conditions; Security Analysis. Address, 
Dr. S. Surrey, Chairman, Division of Business. 
ST. LOUIS— WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 


June 15-July 22; July 23-August 28. Accounting; Business 
Law; Financial Institutions; Investments; Marketing; Retail- 
ing. Address, Adolph Unruh, Director of Summer Schools. 

SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 4-July 31. Penmanship; Introduction to 
Business; Shorthand Dictation and Transcription; Typewriting; 
Business Machines; Principles of Accounting; Intermediate 
Accounting; Business Law; Business Correspondence; Secre- 
tarial Training; Governmental Accounting; Auditing; Cost 
Accounting; Salesmanship; Business Statistics; Principles of 
Economics; Consumer Economics; International Economic 
Relations; Economic Development of the United States. 
Address, Guy H. Thompson, Administrative Registrar. 


WARRENSBURG — CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 8-July 31. Introduction to Business; 
Business Mathematics; Elementary possums: Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Marketing; Commercial Law; Office Typing Prob- 
lems; Calculating and Bookkeeping "Machines; Business 
Correspondence; Salesmanship; Personnel Management; Intern- 
ship in Business; Labor Legislation; Improvement in the Skill 
Subjects; Seminar. Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Head, Division 
of Business. 


Montana 


BILLINGS — EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 15—July 24; Nine- 
Weeks’ Session, June 15-August 14. Office Machines; Be- 
ginning and Intermediate Typewriting; Mimeographing and 
Duplicating; Principles of Accounting; Business orre- 
spondence; Business Law; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Related Subjects. Address, Dr. Thomas E. Moriarty, Director 
of Summer Session. 

BOZEMAN — MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 16—July 17; July 20—August 21, Trends in Business 
Education; Special Problems i in Business Education; Business 
Law; subject matter courses in Economics, Mathematics, and 


Education. Address, James F. Nickerson, Director of Summer 
Session. 
MISSOULA — MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 


June 8—July 17. Shorthand Theory for Teachers; Improvement 
of Instruction in Office Machines Practice; Unit Course in 
Business Education; Methods of a Typewriting; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Transcription. Address, Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson, 
School of Business Administration. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “‘Suggestions for Programs 
of Office Practice and Procedures” will be sent with- 
out charge to any interested teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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By Piper, Gruber, 
and Curry 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


Here is a book that represents a radical change from the 
traditional methods of presenting arithmetical calculations. It 
is meaningful and functional. In every unit and in every sec- 
tion the authors use everyday personal and business situations 
to carry the load of realism and to provide practical applica- 
tions. 


The first ten units of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC pre- 
sent practical problems that arise in the everyday lives of all 
citizens. The next six units are devoted to problems of busi- 
ness. One unit is devoted to agriculture, and weights and 
measures are covered in the last unit of the book. This logical 
presentation of arithmetical fundamentals and applications in 
which there are oral, mental, and written problems makes 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC a book that can be 
profitably studied by all students. 


The popular five-step learning plan, the graded sequence of ma- 
terial, the problems for application and review, and the general 
review problems plus the special marking provided for | 
selected text topics, exercises, and problems that may be as- 
signed to the faster or more capable students are a few of the 
features of the seventh edition that make it a truly superior 
book in the field. A workbook, eight achievement tests, a solu- 
tions book, and a teacher’s manual are available. 
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The Battle for Liberty. (Released in 1957.) 
“The Battle for Liberty” series of seven filmstrips was 
prepared and produced in color for the Jam Handy 
Organization. Each filmstrip has available a teachers’ 
guide manual and a 3344 rpm disc. Each filmstrip in 
the series can be shown in 15 minutes. 


Summary. “The Battle for Liberty” filmstrip series 
includes the following seven filmstrips: (1) The Chal- 
lenge, (2) Civics, (83) Social Order, (4) Education, 
6), Religion, (6) Economic Order, and (7) Law and 

er. 

The Challenge is intended for use as number one in 
the series. It provides an overview in planning the use 
of the other six filmstrips. To serve as a basis for 
developing and conditioning individuals for the use of 
this series, the following major topics are presented in 
the No. 1 filmstrip: (a) What Is the Battle for Liberty? 
(b) What Does the Conflict Between Communism and 
Liberty Mean to Us? (c) What Do We — As Free 
People —Believe? (d) What Do Communists Believe? 
(e) What Are Some of the Sources of Our Freedoms? 
(f) Can Individual Liberty Exist Without Individual 
Responsibility? (g) What Are Some of the Freedoms — 
and the Corresponding Responsibilities — Basic to the 
Well-being of Man? (h) How Well Are We Carrying 
Out the Responsibilities of Liberty? 


Recommended Use. The Challenge (1), Economic 
Order (6), and Law and Order (7) filmstrips are suitable 
for use in general business, economics, law, and eco- 
nomic geography courses. All of the seven filmstrips in 
“The Battle for Liberty” series can be used to a good 
advantage in all classes, and they will also be of interest 
to community groups, clubs, and labor and industrial 
organizations. 

Sale and Rental. ‘The Battle for Liberty” series is 
available by writing to the Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Why Do People Misunderstand Each Other? 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture was produced by 
WOI-TV for educational TV. It is in black and white 
and can be shown in 30 minutes. The educational 
collaborator is Dr. Irving J. Lee, professor of public 
speaking, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Summary. “Why Do People Misunderstand Each 
Other?” is a film that provides an analysis of how words 
may lead to misunderstanding when people talk with 
each other. It demonstrates that the meanings of words 
are not fixed. In themselves, words contain no mean- 
ings. People provide the meanings. Yet, listeners often 
worry more about what words “really” mean than what 
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speakers mean. For example, in a traffic court in Ohio 
the judge announced to the accused that his sentence 
was to be executed by July 1 . . . the accused fainted. 
The accused interpreted “executed” in his own way, 
without regard for what the judge meant by it. 

Misunderstanding . . . tension . . . conflict . . . result 
if listeners concentrate on words. Professor Lee pro- 
poses that, if we would understand a man, we must go 
beyond his words: we must try to understand what he 
means. Effective communication takes a curious, 
open-minded listener and a speaker eager to make 
himself understood. 

This film is one of a series of six films. The complete 
series is listed under Talking Sense. The other five 
similar films are as follows: (1) “Just What Is General 
Semantics?” (2) “Do You Know How to Make a State- 
ment of Fact?” (3) “What Is a Good Observer?” 
(4) “On the Difference Between Words and Things,” 
(5) “The Man Who Knows It All.” 


Recommended Use. ‘“‘Why Do People Misunderstand 
Each Other?” is recommended for use in twelfth-grade 
English, composition, business English, and journalism 
courses and adult group meetings. 

Sale and Rental. Rental of the films ranges from $2.75 
to $5 for each film. You can obtain these from the 
nearest State University film library. You can purchase 
these films at $100 a title from Indiana University, 
NET Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

You and Your Money. (Released in 1955.) This 
film was produced by Bryon Motion Pictures for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Virginia. It is in 
color and can be shown in 121% minutes. 

Summary. “You and Your Money” is a story about 
you—and the money you earn, spend, and save. 
Joe Parker works in a television factory but oddly 
enough he doesn’t own a TV. 

The film follows in cartoon style the travels of a 
“greenback” from consumer to retailer to wholesaler to 
manufacturer and back to consumer in the form of 
wages and illustrates the flow of money and its relation 
to the flow of goods and services, depicting some of the 
bases for stability and instability in the nation’s 
economy. 

Recommended Use. “You and Your Money” is 
recommended for use in general business, economics, 
guidance, and special adult classes. 


Sale and Rental. This film is available on a free loan 
basis. It can be obtained from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 
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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 


for SHORTHAND TESTS 


“a> 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above, 





* 


Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
512 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


646 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
1300 Howard St. 

San Francisco 3, California 
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Business Education for Adults in the Junior 


College. 1957. Monograph C-5 by David Lincoln 
Chomitz, The Community College and Technical Insti- 
tute of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The information contained in this monograph is a 
summary of a study submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education 
in the Advanced School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

For the purposes of this project business education is 
used to include courses and other provisions for growth 
in competencies needed for business vocation, and 
needed by citizens and consumers who make business- 
economic decisions; an adult student is one who is above 
compulsory school age, and who attends the college on 
a part-time basis; the term junior college is to mean an 
institution that is listed in the 1954 Junior College 
Directory. For the school administrator who is con- 
fronted with the problems of working with or planning 
for a junior college program, the information contained 
in the monograph will prove most helpful. The in- 
structor who will work with and help organize and 
direct programs in the junior college field will also 
receive many helpful suggestions. 

This 56-page paper-bound booklet includes the fol- 
lowing chapters with a carefully selected bibliography: 
Chapter I, Introduction; Chapter II, Review of Related 
Literature; Chapter III, Conditions for Effective Busi- 
ness Education for Adults in the Junior College; Chap- 
ter IV, Practices for Business Education for Adults in 
the Junior College; and Chapter V, Recommendations 
and Conclusion. Single copies free to interested persons. 
Address your request to South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati 27; New Rochelle, New York; 
Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; Dallas 2. 


Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions. 1959. This new fifth edition guide is 
completely revised. The guide lists 80 free tapes. 
306 free scripts, and 117 free transcriptions. Of the 
508 listings, 98 are new in this edition. For effective 
use, previous editions should be discarded since they 
are obsolete. 

The guide is most valuable to supplement and 
vitalize textbook teaching. ll information needed 
to aid in checking on and ordering these items is pro- 
vided. It contains a complete list of titles, description 
of content, size, date of release, running time, names 
and addresses of distributors and their branch offices. 
All new titles are indicated by an asterisk. The price 
is $5.75. Send your request to Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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Factors Related to Success in Teaching the 
Business Subjects in the Secondary School. 
Now available in printed booklet form is an abstract 
of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin by John A. Dettmann. Each 
year Delta Pi Epsilon presents a research award, the 
purpose of which is to encourage and recognize signifi- 
cant research work completed in the field of business 
education. This 1955 Research Award was presented 
to Dr. John Dettmann of the Duluth Branch of the 
University of Minnesota. The main purpose of this 
investigation was to determine the relationship that 
exists between certain data concerning business teachers 
in the secondary school collected before or during their 
attendance at college and their teaching success as 
beginning teachers. The secondary purpose of the 
problem was to determine the extent to which teaching 
success of beginning business teachers may be predicted. 
The abstract is divided into six chapters with tabulated 
supporting tables as follows: Chapter I, The Problem; 
Chapter II, Procedures for Collecting and Analyzing 
the Data; Chapter III, Review of Related Literature; 
Chapter IV, The Relationships Between Pre-Teaching 
Data and the Teaching Success of Beginning Business 
Teachers; Chapter V, The Prediction of Teaching 
Success of Beginning Business Teachers; and Chap- 
ter VI, Conclusions. Additional copies of the abstract 
(50 cents each) may be obtained from the national 
executive secretary of Delta Pi Epsilon, Dr. Ruth 
Anderson, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
1959. This publication is the ninth edition in a series 
of editions designed to help the teacher, pupil, and 
librarian to collect current sources of information. This 
ninth edition, 256-page, paper-bound book contains 
4,018 entries pertaining to various types of educational 
source materials. All entries in the last edition have 
now been eliminated for the materials which are out 
of print, in short supply, or out of date. With few 
exceptions, nothing is listed which costs more than 50 
cents. Each title is annotated and is followed by the 
complete address of the distributor. Each pamphlet, 
poster, picture, chart, and map was selected after it 
was examined and evaluated. The entries are classified 
under about 300 common subject headings with exten- 
sive cross references. You may order from: Division 
of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. Single copies, 
$1.50. Special discounts allowed for larger quantity 
orders. 
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for a general course 


in office practice... 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 





By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


. . - available with a 
workbook, tests, and an 
optional filing set 
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Here is a teachable book that 
provides practical training for of- a) 
fice occupations. It covers all the a 
common and basic office duties 
and procedures except those deal- 
ing with dictation and transcrip- 
tion. CLERICAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE integrates the information from other gourses and develops many new skills 
and knowledges. The student is given the “know-how” of office occupations with 
a broad understanding of office routines and procedures. 





Emphasis is placed on the development of those personal qualities that will be 
valuable on the job — grooming, manners, speech, and getting along with others. 
There is also an appendix of five sections covering abbreviations, punctuation, 
spelling and word choice, grammar, and reference books. 
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Just in Time 


The family had overslept, and the lady of the house 
awoke with a start to the clanking of cans down the 
street. She remembered that the garbage had not been 
put out, so she raced down to the front door, struggled 
into her robe, hair in curlers, and looking sleepy-eyed, 
yelled, “Yoo-hoo! Am I too late for the garbage?” 

Replied the accommodating collector, ““No, ma’am, 
jump right in.” 


Trouble on the Home Front 


The soldier was reading a letter from his wife, and 
didn’t seem too pleased about it. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked his chum. 
trouble at home?” 

“Well, not exactly,” replied the soldier, “but we’ve 
got a freak in the family. It says here, ‘You won’t 
know Willie when you come home — he’s grown another 
foot.’ ” 


“Ts there 


Well Kept 


The major who received a complaint about the issue 
of bread, snapped angrily, “If Napoleon had had that 
bread in Russia, he ‘ould have eaten it with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

ee sir,” spoke up the sergeant; “but it was fresh 
then.” 


We Almost Believe it 


The payroll of a certain large corporation is made out 
every week by an “electronic brain.” Once, through 
error, the machine issued a check to one worker for 
$00.00. 

The astonished man stared at it for several minutes, 
then moaned, “I’ve always been afraid that this would 
happen some day. My deductions have finally caught 
up with my salary!” 
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A Fair Exchange 


When an earthquake threatened, one anxious family 
sent their smal] son to the safety of an aunt’s home a 
hundred miles away. After two days they received a 
wire from the aunt. It read: “Returning boy. Send 
earthquake.” 


Latest Style 


“She’s the latest thing in typists.” 
“She certainly is. She never gets here until! half-past 
ten.” 


Lucky Break 


Waitress: How did you find your steak, sir? 
Customer: Oh, I was lucky! I moved over a piece 
of my celery, and there it was! 


Playing at a Disadvantage 


A visitor at a golf club paid his greens fees and fixed 
up a match. At the first tee he took a wild swing and 
completely missed the bail. 

“By George!’ he exclaimed. “It’s a good thing I 
found out right at the start. This course is at least two 
inches lower than the one I usually play on.” 


A Skeptic 


There’s a story about the horse that walked up to 
the betting window at the track and said: “I want a 
two-dollar ticket on myself.” 

*‘What?” screamed the man behind the window 

“Surprised I can talk?” asked the horse. 

“No! ”*said the man. “I just don’t think you can 
win. 
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OUTLINE OF A 


Organized for easy presentation 









5th Edition 


(o) 


TYPICAL CHAPTER 


1. 


Major topics are indicated by bold face 
type and stated as sentences. 


and clear understanding 










APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 





By 
J. H. Dodd 


The primary purpose of APPLIED 
ECONOMICS is to present the vital 


2. Minor headings are numbered and and basic concepts of our American 
printed in bold face italics. economic system that are important 
3. New words and terms are italicized to all citizens. It is written in a 
when introduced and explained. teachable, easily understood style 
4. Important items are listed, checked, that high school students can under- 
and numbered for emphasis. stand and enjoy reading. It teaches 
5. A comprehensive summary of the the student how to live under our 
important principles is given at the economic society with full recogni- 
ene GE GSE a. tion of world economic problems. 
6. a -_ a provided A workbook, a set of six achievement 
; ; — tests, and a final examination will 
7. ee ee a le make for an easier presentation and 
at the end of the chapter. clearer understanding. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced man, 32, with B.S. degree desires position. 
Has three years’ experience as personnel manager in 
industry and six years’ high school teaching experience 
of related business subjects, excluding shorthand. Best 
S —- Available June 1 to September-1. Address, 

o. 73. 





Experienced man, age 25, with B.S. degree in business 
and two quarters’ work on Master’s degree completed, 
desires position beginning after June 1, teaching any one 
or a combination of any of the following subjects: Gregg 
shorthand, business machines, economics, typewriting, 
business law, accounting, management, and business 
English. Experience includes two years of high school 
teaching, two years of office work in military service, and 
over two years in sales work. Superior references. Will 
consider summer employment or permanent employ- 
ment. Address, No. 74. 





Position wanted either in the teaching areas of business 
administration or secretarial studies or an administrative 
position, possibly as head of department. Prefer in or 
near New York City in order to be able to continue work 
on Master’s degree during regular school year. Will very 
seriously consider any location. Five years’ experience at 
college and university level plus five years’ practical busi- 
ness experience. Master’s degree training in teaching 
and supervisor of business in colleges and universities. 
Correspondence invited and resumés freely sent. Would 
also be interested in a part-time summer position, if in 


a City, while doing graduate study. Address, 
o. 75. 





Middle-aged man is seeking a summer Parag my Has 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in education, M.S. degree in com- 
merce, and Doctor of Education degree. Certified by 
Department of Public Instruction of three states in book- 
keeping, accounting, shorthand, typewriting, business 
English, commercial mathematics, business writing, 
social service, commercial law, office practice, economics, 
junior business training, salesmanship, and commercial 
geography. Practical experience includes bookkeeping; 
accounting; auditing; elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege teaching; supervision; and management. Available 
June 1, 1959. Address, No. 76. 





A woman commercial teacher with Master of Edu- 
cation degree wishes permanent position beginning in 
either July or September. Has taught in both high 
schools and colleges as well as having worked in private 
industry. Address, No. 77. 





Single man desires teaching position in a business 
school. Twenty years’ experience teaching commercial 
subjects. At present is teaching in the New York metro- 


a area. Available July or September term. Address, 
0. 78. 





Man, 34, desires a teaching position in a California high 
school or junior college to teach bookkeeping, typing, 
distributive education, office machines, and allied busi- 
ness subjects. B.Ed. degree in business education and 
M.A. degree in administration. Eleven years’ teaching 
experience in small and large high schools. Can start 
September, 1959. Married, one child. Additional in- 
formation upon request. Write, stating particulars of 
school and community. Address, No. 79. 





Male secretarial studies instructor desires fall ae 
in junior college, college, or secondary level. No business 
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schools. Gregg system, no accounting background. 
Resumé sent on request. Information on summer jobs 
welcome. Address, No. 80. 





Woman commercial teacher with B.A. degree desires 
teaching position in business college that offers real 
opportunity for advancement. Has had many years’ 
——— in both public schools and private business 
colleges. Has also managed her own private business 
school on a 


art-time basis. Eager to teach with the 
ibilit 


o —- obtaining a partnership in the 
uture. n teach all subjects but advanced accounting. 
Only position with a real future considered. Desires 
Pacific Northwest or Southwest location. Address, No. 81. 





Young man wishes position in private business school. 
Degreesin business ad ministration plus one year business 
college. Can teach all accounting and business ad minis- 
tration subjects. Address, No. 82. 





Mature, skillful instructor of advanced accounting, 
including taxes, auditing, cost, consolidations, actuarial, 
estates, law, math, etc., available for next September. 
Wide college and private business school experience, 
including management. Prefers college or junior college 
staff. Address, No. 91. 





Experienced teacher with secondary school and college 
teaching experience desires employment at either level. 
Possesses both B.S. and M.S. degrees. Presently teaching 
and holds current teaching licenses in business education 
and driver education. Desires position in New York State 
or adjacent area. Available immediately. Address, No. 92. 





Middle-aged lady with B.S. and M.A. degrees desires to 
teach business subjects during the summer of 1959 in a 
university, church college, or business college. Over 
thirty-five years of successful teaching experience. Major 
in business administration but prefers secretarial sci- 
ence. Versed in varied business subjects. Has Gregg 
Award Certificate for success in teaching shorthand. 
Would consider opportunity to learn administrative 
work. Available June 15. Address, No. 94. 





Young lady teacher with B.S. degree, experienced in 

public echeols and industry, desires a summer position 

as teacher or secretary in a college. Will consider per- 

manent employment. Experienced in teaching short- 

hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and English. Certified 

» teach social studies also. Available June 1. Address, 
o. 95. 





A progressive male instructor desires teaching or super- 
visory position. Has had twenty-three years of successful 
teaching experience and eleven years of business experi- 
ence. Can teach accounting, business English, business 
law, business mathematics, penmanship, and secretarial 
science, including shorthand and typewriting. Holds 
B.A., M.B.A., and LL.B. degrees, several certificates and 
licenses. Moderate salary to supplement retirement in- 
come. Address, No. 96. 





Woman instructor desires a position teaching a 
-_ and/or Gregg shorthand (general and medical) in 
college or business college. ~ yy in teaching on 
the high school and college levels. Has A.B., B.S., in edu- 
cation, M.A., and M. Ed. degrees and majors in general 
science, Latin, and English as well as commerce. Has had 
training and experience as medical secretary. Available 
September 1. Address, No. 99. 
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Man with A.B. degree in commerce and business ad- 
ministration wishes teaching position in a well estab- 
lished commercial college beginning in September, 1959, 
Has had eighteen semester hours graduate credit. major- 
ing in vocational guidance and personnel. Experience 
includes eighteen years teaching in commercial colleges 
and five years in public school, also twelve years working 
in business offices. Address, No. 100. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Lady instructor wanted to start June 1 or September 1. 
Ex ence in Gregg shorthand, typewriting, office ma- 
chines, and related business subjects. Bachelor’s degree 
required. Good salary. Opportunities for advancement 
to principal of secretarial department and dean of girls 
after some business college experience. Address, No. 83. 





Teacher of Gregg Simplified Shorthand, typewriting, 
and secretarial subjects wanted. Leading secretarial 
school, vicinity New York City. Salary $5,000 first year. 
Excellent opportunity. Submit resumé in confidence. 
Address, No. 84.] 





Teacher of accounting and related subjects wanted by 
business college. Would consider someone of advanced 
mature age. Address, No. 85. 





Experienced instructor wanted to teach Gregg short- 
hand, typing, and related subjects. Good salary, year 
‘round employment. Old established business school 
located in northern Ohio with enviable reputation. Ideal 
college community. State education, experience, age, 
marital status, and when available. Address, No. 86. 





Large midwestern business school needs instructor of 
accounting, mathematics, law, and related subjects. 
School offers degree courses in accounting and finance, 
business managment, and sales management. Excellent 
salary and opportunity for promotion for right applicant. 
Address, No. 93. 


Mature, experienced versatile teacher wanted for busi- 
ness college in Miami, Florida. Must be capable of teach- 
in se Shorthand and writing to students at 
different levels in the same class period. Please send 
brief resumé. Address, No. 97. 





Business teacher wanted (male preferred) to assume 
charge of epeares department of long-established, 
accredited Virginia business school. Should be capable 
to accept chairmanship of entire secretarial department 
in next promotion. Position available now or in June. 
Salary open. Send resumé. Address, No. 98. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Young couple with experience in the business edu- 
cation field is interested in purchasing small private busi- 
ness school in the southeastern states. Please give details 
in first letter. Address, No. 87. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


School in midsouthwest for sale. Capacity approxi- 
mately 400. Modern facilites and equipment. Unexcelled 
territory and potential, minimum competition. A 
**so0ing”’ business for over sixty years, excellent reputa- 
tion. Offered for sale to settle estate. Details on request. 
Address, No. 88. 





A well established ‘‘name’”’ college located in southern 
New England for sale. Only private commercial college 
in city of 100,000 population. In continuous operation 
for almost 100 years. 1958-59 gross estimated at $30,000. 
Owner is retiring. Will sell for average annual gross over 
most recent five-year period plus fair market value of 
equipment. Available fall of 1959. Full details upon 
request. Address, No. 89. 





A well-established, nationally known, three-teacher 
school in an industrial center of the Midwest for sale. 
The school has a good enrollment with a capacity of 
100 students. Price reasonable. Owner wishes to retire. 
Address, No. 90. 








order will be billed. 
SOUTH-WESTERN 





AWARDS 


BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 


Awards are available for 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING consisting of Certificates of Credit, 
Certificates of Proficiency, Honor Rolls, and Award Pins. A circular describing 
these awards and giving suggestions for their use will be sent upon request. 
The certificates and honor rolls are furnished free. 
The award pins for both 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have been attractively redesigned 
and are available in bronze, silver, and gold. The actual size of these new pins 
is shown above. They are sold to schools or teachers at the following prices: 

Bronze, 30¢ each or $3.30 per dozen 

Silver, 35¢* each or $3.85* per dozen 

Gold, 40«* each or $4.40* per dozen 

(*add 10% for Federal Tax) 

Since pins are sold at cost, a remittance must accompany each order. No 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 





PUBLISHING CO. 








April, 1959 
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Use Direct Selling 
in the Retailing Class 


(Submitted by John W. Synal 
Mohonasen Central High School 


Schenectady, New 


Besides operating the school bookstore, 
our retailing students are involved in two 
“direct-selling”’ projects each semester. Here 
is how we do it: 

1. The class selects a single piece of 
merchandise which it will sell. The selection 
is made from the many catalogs and fliers 
which flood the school. 

After the selection of merchandise is made, 
a discussion is held about the prospects of 
the number of pieces which can be sold. 
Based on this discussion, the order is sent 
to the supplier (a number of suppliers will 
now sell on consignment). 

2. When the merchandise arrives, an 
actual sales conference is held. The mer- 
chandise is studied carefully, taken apart, 
used and abused in a normal way. All the 
good selling features and possible objections 
are discussed by the students, listed on the 
blackboard, and copied in what become their 
sales manuals. Methods of overcoming the 
objections are discussed. 

Next, a group decision is made on the 
establishment of a selling price. The invoice, 
shipping charges, and any other cost factors, 
plus mark-up principles and practices are 
brought into the picture. 

3. The selling campaign begins on a Mon- 
day and continues for one week. Each 
salesperson is armed with his product know]l- 
edge and a sample. He is required to call 
on at least five prospects daily and must 
make a daily written report on a form which 
calls for name of the prospect and what 
transpired during the interview. Students 


ork) 


are responsible for keeping a record of sales 
made, money received, sizes ordered, etc. 

4. Each class period during this week is 
a sales conference. Unforeseen resistance, 
successful gimmicks used, duplicated assault 
on one prospect, and many other problems 
arise daily. A daily tally of sales vs. quotas 
is recorded on the blackboard, and a pep 
talk on the part of the sales manager-teacher 
closes each session. This last part comes 
easily after hearing the problems and seeing 
the rules and quota figures. 

5. At the end of the week students are 
graded on a single curve according to the 
number of sales they have made. As added 
incentive, students who sell over a pre- 
determined quota receive their samples free. 
The others are allowed to buy their sample 
at cost. In one instance, students selling 
their quota were allowed free lunches on a 
prospective all-day field trip. 

The results are most rewarding. The 
experience of going through the entire selling 
cycle is more significant than classroom 
sales talks. Students seem to emerge from 
this experience with more poise and self- 
confidence and more appreciation of good 
salesmanship. 

The change in the classroom routine is 
most enjoyable to all concerned. There is, 
in its place, a profit-making business estab- 
lishment. All the textbook information — 
knowledge of product, human relations, over- 
coming objections, preapproach, etc. — is 
more meaningful when it is applied periodi- 
cally to real selling. 








Research Conference at 


A research conference for graduate advi- 
sors in business education will be held at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, on 
April 14 and 15, 1959. The conference is 
being cosponsored by Phi Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon. 

The purpose of the conference will be to 
explore general research techniques with 
particular emphasis on experimental re- 
search in the skill subjects and the develop- 
ment and measurement of attitudes in the 
non-skill areas. 

The following three resource persons will 
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University of Minnesota 


introduce the topics to be discussed and 
serve as consultants: Dr. Roger E. Wilk, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Leonard West, 
Southern Illinois University; Dr. E. Paul 
Torrance, University of Minnesota. 

Graduate advisors in business education 
from institutions in the upper midwest states 
including Wisconsin, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota 
have been invited. Others who wish to 
attend may write Ray G. Price, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 
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A NEW 1959 
7th Edition 





FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


By Wingate and Nolan 


APPLIES THE 
PRINCIPLES TO 
ALL TYPES OF 
SALES ACTIVI- 
TIES WITH EM- 
PHASIS ON 
SELLING AS A 
CAREER 


DESIGNED AS A BASIC 
TEXTBOOK FOR THE IN- 
TRODUCTORY COURSE 
IN SELLING WHEN 
TAUGHT ON A CLASS 
BASIS OR IN A COOP- 
ERATIVE PROGRAM 





Here is a new edition of a popular book that emphasizes the customer's viewpoint. 
New text material, illustrations, and cartoons make it a book that students will 
enjoy. The practical end-of-chapter activities will help the students in acquiring 
a better perception and understanding of the materials in each chapter and at 
the same time challenge them to improve their sales ability while in school as 
well as in later life. In addition to a continuing merchandise project, there is a 
special section entitled ‘Junior Achievement Activities’ atthe end ofeach chapter. 
The material in the textbook highlights effective selling as it takes place in busi- 
ness today. The basic concepts cf selling are presented so they will apply to 
any occupaticn requiring sales ability. 

An optional workbook will be available to correlate with the new seventh edition 


of FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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SELECTIONS OF BOOKS FOR 
ADDING AND CALCULATING 
MACHINE COURSES 


Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successful 
history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workbook. They all include 
achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU. 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL- 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook for key-driven calcu- 
lators. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew By Goodfellow - Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
below) 

TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR MACHINE COURSE 
COURSE By Agnew - Goodfellow 
By Goodfellow - Agnew (For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
ADVANCED KEY-DRIVEN ING MACHINE COURSE 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Agnew - Brady 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 





